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DELPHINE GAY DE GIRARDIN—FROM A PAINTING BY LOUIS HERSENT. 


“THE TENTH MUSE.” 


PERHAPS in the whole history of France, rich as it is 
in records of lovely and famous women, no one of them 
was ever so flattered, so popular, so idolized and at the 
same time so beautiful and gifted as Delphine Gay, 
who later became Madame de Girardin. Whenever she 
appeared, on the promenade, in the theatre, academy 
or salon, she was the one centre of attraction ; and what 
was most remarkable was her freedom from vanity and 
affectation, her perfect simplicity, naturalness and girl- 
ish gayety. The adulation she received made. her 
happy ; the knowledge of her beauty was a delight to 


her, and she accepted both as something for which she 
should rejoice and be glad. One of her earliest poems 
was upon the happiness of being beautiful—‘‘ Le bon- 
heur d’étre belle’’—in which she sang her own charms, 
and with what delicious naiveté : . 
‘*Mon front etait si fier de sa couronne blonde, 
Anneaux d’or et d’argent tant de fois caressés ; 
Et j’avais tant d’espoir quand j’entrais dans le monde, 
Orgueilleuse, et les yeux baissés.”’ 
Of Sophie Gay, the mother of Madame de Girardin, 
Lamartine said that she had “ flamme”’ enough to illu- 
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minate a dozen salons. She lived at the beginning of 
the present century, and was contemporary with that 
galaxy of women famous for beauty, wit and grace— 
Madame Récamier, Madame Talien and Josephine de 
Beauharnais: but she herself more beautiful, witty and 
heroic than them all. 
she afterward married M. Gay, an officer of the Empire, 
and was living at Aix-la-Chapelle when her youngest 
daughter, Delphine, was born. This was in 1804. The 
little girl was baptized on the tomb of Charlemagne, 
and grew up in the midst of luxury, so that her poetic 
temperament and ardent love of beauty were nourished 
in an atmosphere most favorable for their development. 
A few years later, however, Madame Gay, who was 
Parisienne, returned to Paris, bereft of husband and 
fortune. Her eldest daughters, charming and _ intelli- 
gent girls, were both married: her son had died from a 
wound in Algiers, so that only the youngest of her 
flock was left to her for comforter and friend. 

Once in Paris, she installed herself in an humble 
entresol, and set bravely about eking out an existence 
with her pen. She wrote romances, comedies and mu- 
sic. For Delphine, she was all love and fear, hope and 
pride, as the little maiden grew daily more and more 
beautiful—a beauty like the realized dream of a fair 
statue, but abounding in rich, poetical life, full of verve, 
harmony, fancy, passion and feeling. She dreamed of a 
happier future for them both, when the genius of her 
child, allied to her own, should double their slender in- 
come, giving them ease if not opulence. But poor and 
mean as was her low entresol, with its few pieces of 
furniture that told of happier days, it was the resort of 
the most illustrious men and women of that epoch, so 
glorious in Parisian life. So it happened that Delphine 
developed into womanhood in the society of such minds 
as Chateaubriand and Madame de.Staél. She thought 
and talked in verse, and amused herself in reciting in a 
peculiarly charming and half-dramatic fashion the popu- 
lar poems of the time, as well as her own rhymes. 

The first positive impression she made upon the 
literati of the day was when she was seventeen years 
old. It was at one of the reunions at the Abbaye-aux- 
Bois, and Madame Récamier begged her to recite a poem 
which was then under discussion as to its merits. The 
young muse acceded to the request, reciting the verses 
with a voice, intonation and charm of gesture that 
placed the interpretation in value above the poem. 
When she had finished, her mother leaned toward Ma- 
dame Récamier and whispered: ‘‘ Ask Delphine to recite 
something of her own.’’ As yet, but few knew of the 
girl’s poetic talent, and much curiosity was aroused at 
hearing Madame Récamier beg her to favor them with 
something original. After much pleading, Delphine 
triumphed over her timidity and embarrassment, and 
began the recitation of a poem entitled ‘‘ The Sisters of 
Saint Camille’’—an episode of the pest at Barcelona, 
and which shortly after obtained a prix extraordinaire 
from the French Academy. As she recited she grew 
more and more radiant, so that when she had uttered 
the concluding words, the “* literary church”’ was at first 
silent from surprise and then wild with enthusiasm. 
Among her auditors were the Queen of Sweden, Mat- 
thieu de Montmorency, the wife of General Moreau, and 
the painter Gérard, whom one remembers as the artist 
who painted that exquisite portrait of Madame Récamier 
reclining at full length on a couch. 

From this time Delphine sang successively of the 
Greeks, the Romans, the French, General Foy, Charles 
the Tenth, and other prominent themes of the day. She 
wrote a poem called ‘‘ La Fuite’’ in behalf of the Greeks 


Divorced from her first husband, ' 


struggling for independence, the sale of which realized 
four thousand francs. An extract from her poem on 
the death of General Foy is engraved on his tomb, 
which bears also a medallion portrait of herself, sculp- 
tured by David. Her ode on the coronation of Charles X 
so pleased the king that he accorded her a pension of 
fifteen hundred francs out of his private purse. And 
she was at this time scarcely more than eighteen years 
of age. 

Soon after this event, Madame Gay and her daughter 
made a journey through Switzerland and Italy, and it 
was during this journey that Lamartine first saw Del- 
phine; and no better idea can be conveyed of her 
appearance at that time than the description he him- 
self wrote of her years after. ‘The first impression 
Delphine Gay made upon me,”’’ he wrote, “‘ after having 
heard much of her, was so vivid that the place, the day, 
the site, the persons have remained in my memory so 
that I could dictate to a painter the sky, the landscape, 
the features, the colors, the expression, except perhaps 
the brilliancy in her eyes, the inflexion of her lips, the 
blush and paleness of her cheeks, the undulations of her 
hair. . . . I was passing from Rome to Florence, and 
halted for a night at Terni. As it happened, Madame 
Gay and her daughter were stopping in the same hotel. 
I learned the fact the following morning after they had 
taken a carriage to drive to the Cascade. I hastened 
to join them, and approached them quite nearly with- 
out being perceived. Delphine was leaning on a parapet 
of rocks, contemplating the fall. A painter could not 
have chosen an attitude, an expression and a day more 
suited to her great beauty. She was half seated on the 
trunk of a tree, which the poor ‘children had rolled 
there for the convenience of visitors; her arm, white 
and admirable in shape, elbowed on the parapet, sup- 
ported her pensive head; from her left hand, which 
hung at her side, as if weak from the excess of sensa- 
tions, dangled a small bouquet of periwinkle and water 
flowers, tied by a thread which the children had prob- 
ably given her; the outlines of her tall and pliant figure 
were revealed in the carelessness of her pose; her hair, 
abundant and silky and of a perfect blonde, was blown 
about by the breath of the tempestuous waters like that 
of the sybils loosed by ecstacy ; her eyes, the same color 
as her hair, drowned themselves in space; her profile, 
slightly aquiline, was like that of the women of Ab- 
ruzzo. She resembled them also by the energy of her 
structure and by the graceful arch of her neck. In her 
face, pride struggled in admirable equilibrium with sen- 
sibility; her brow was manly, her mouth feminine; 
upon the mobile lips lay the impression of sadness ; her 
cheeks paled by the emotion of the spectacle, and, 
somewhat deprived of roundness by the precocity of 
thought, had the youthfulness but not the plenitude of 
the spring-time. It was the character of her face which 
attracted most of attention and of interest. With more 
color she would have been too dazzling. The soul, pas- 
sion, piety, enthusiasm and grief are pale. I saluted 
the mother, who presented her daughter. The sound 
of her voice completed the charm; it was the tone of 
inspiration. Her conversation had the suddenness, 
emotion and accent of poets, with the decorum of the 
young girl. She had, to my taste, but one fault—she 
laughed too much. Her head and the carriage of it 
recalled, feature by feature, feminized, that of the 
Apollo Belvidere.” 

The sojourn of the Gays in Italy was a repetition of 
triumphs for Delphine—adoration for her genius and 
beauty and thrilling experiences. Like ‘‘ Corinne,”’ she 
made a pilgrimage to Cap Miseno. At Rome she was 
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present at a dinner given by the French Ambassador, 
Laval Montmorency, to the equipage of the French cor- 
vette which had ransomed and brought back from Alge- 
ria to Civita Vecchia certain Roman captives held by the 
Musselmans. The occasion inspired the muse of Made- 
moiselle Gay, and she recited a poem upon the event 
which won her the hitherto unparalleled honor of being 
received at the Capitol a member of the Academy of 
the Tiber by the élite of Italian men of letters, and in the 
presence of the French nobility then in Rome. 

Upon their return to Paris, the mother and daughter 
established themselves in a low and gloomy entresol in 


beauty and charming talents. At one time the effort 
was made by her friends at the court of Charles X to 
effect a secret marriage between her and’ that monarch. 
Of course their plottings were quite unknown to the 
young muse, whose entire innocence of the matter ren- 
dered her only the more naive and charming. Her 
beauty had greatly attracted the king, and he often met 
her in the Tuileries at the residence of the Duchess de 
Duras, where she was often invited, and where, before 
brilliant assemblages, she was persuaded to recite her 
own verses. But whatever the feelings of the king may 
have been regarding Mademoiselle Gay, he had pro- 


MADAME SOPHIE GAY—FROM AN ENGRAVED PORTRAIT BY AMBROISE TARDIEU. 


the Rue Gaillou, a street full of noise and movement. 
On the table in the salon lay the poems of the daugh- 
ter and the romances of the mother, which,-with cor- 
rected proof-sheets, revealed the industry of the two 
women, whose beauty—brune in the case of the elder, 
and blonde in that of the younger—afforded one of the 
pleasant contradictions of this humble home of genius. 

Notwithstanding the mediocrity of their style of 
living, now that the daughter had been crowned with 
the laurel, their salon became more than ever the resort 
of Parisian notables. Although without fortune, which 
is so essential to a girl in France who expects to receive 
a suitable husband, a thousand rumors were rife con- 
cerning Mademoiselle Gay’s marriage. Aspirants for 
her hand were legion—Italians, Swiss, Germans and 
Englishmen, as well as Frenchmen, eager to give their 
titles and their fortunes in exchange for her marvelous 


mised the last mistress of his affections, upon -her death- 
bed, that no other woman should ever occupy her place 
in his heart; and to this singular vow he remained un- 
expectedly faithful. 

One has only to imagine this beautiful girl at a grand 
soirée at the Duchess of Duras’ or a matinée at the Cha- 
teau de Lormois, whither she often went, clad in a robe 
of white, with her profusion of curling, fair hair, at one 
moment a laughing, careless child, and then suddenly 
summoned into the presence of the most exclusive so- 
ciety, and reciting her own verses with a serious air, the 
light of inspiration upon her brow, her voice ringing out 
with a tone and inflection that touched in turn every 
cord of the heart ; with gestures full of force and grace ; 
and, more than this, her statuesque, wonderful beauty— 
and cease to wonder that she was called the ‘‘ Fourth 
Grace,”’ the “Tenth Muse”? ! 
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That she did not lose the charm of modesty might 
have been in part due to the extravagant worship of her 
mother. Madame Gay’s head was turned with the 
phenomenal popularity of Delphine ; and her daughter, 
often embarrassed and humiliated by her mother’s un- 
concealed and irrepressible vanity, was frequently at 
her wit’s end to know how to bear it. 

While young men exalted her charms, old men pitied 
a celebrity which seemed to them sad, as it must de- 
stroy all domestic happiness for her; and everybody 
wondered if such a woman, accustomed to the adula- 
tion of the world, could be content with the worship of 
a single heart, and, perhaps, an obscure place at the 
hearthstone of her husband. Intellectual as she was, 
the tenderness of her heart seemed to be in no wise af- 
fected by it. To her poetic temperament love was a 
devotion, and she naturally aspired to a husband worthy 
of her affection in the highest sense. 

Lamartine, whose admiration and affection for her 

° remained ever unabated, was, whenever in Paris, an 
assiduous visitor at the famous entresol. He relates that 
one afternoon he observed there a young man standing at 
the back of Delphine’s chair, who was short in stature, 
but had a charming face, and who in years seemed hardly 
to have outgrown adolescence. He spoke little, and his 
name was not mentioned. He seemed to be on terms 
of intimacy with the two women, and his eyes were 
fixed incessantly upon Delphine. He talked to her in a 
low voice. She carelessly turned her beautiful face to 
reply to him or to smile upon 
him over the back of her 
chair. There was that in his 
expression that denoted a 
remarkable character. La- 
martine was curious to know 
who he was, and asked Ma- 
dame Gay. She replied that 
he had asked for the hand of 
Delphine, and that his name 
was Emile de Girardin. 

Although so young a man, 
Girardin had achieved a no- 
table name in the literary 
world by the publication of a 
novel, ‘‘Emile,’’ in the pre- 
vious year. It was the ro- 
mance of his own life. Born 
of parents legally unknown, 
he bore the name of Emiie 
de Lamothe until 1827, when 
he assumed the name of de 
Girardin, declaring himself 3% 
to he the son of General 33% 
Alexander de Girardin. This 
step on his part was bit-; 
terly contested by his re- 
puted father, who forbade 
him to assume his name, and 

| the matter was for a long 

t time contested. Ten years 

later the general acknow- 
ledged Emile to be his son, 
and his mother, instead of 
being the ‘‘Demoiselle de 
Lamothe, lingére,’’? proved to 
be Madame Dupuy, a daughter of an eminent financier 
attached to the court of Louis XIV, and wife of a royal 
counsellor. She was a woman of great beauty, and her 
portrait is to be seen in the young girl in Greuze’s 
charming picture known as ‘‘ Jeune fille 4 la Colombe.” 







































































































































































































































































































































































LAMARTINE, 


The story of the babyhood and childhood of Emile de 
Girardin is one of the most pathetic on record. Secretly 
supported by his father and tearfully visited by his 
mother at only rare intervals, the boy grew up isolated 
and saddened by a sense of, his strange and unnatural 
position. But his parentage is still questioned by some 
incredulous Parisians, who believe him to have been a 
son of Napoleon I. The date of his birth, which was 
first placed in the year 1806, was later found to have 
been four years earlier, in 1802. It was in 1831 that he 
was married to Delphine Gay, she being at that time in 
her twenty-seventh year. 

This marriage was a turning-point in the career of 
both the husband and wife. It was the beginning of a 
career for de Girardin that eventually placed him at the 
head of French journalists, and directed the talent of 
Madame de Girardin into a style of descriptive and dra- 
matic writing that gave her a far more extended and en- 
during fame than had any of her previous work. At the 
time of her marriage, her published poems numbered 
several volumes. The titles of a few, chosen at random, 
will convey an idea of the themes she sang: ‘“‘ Hymn 
to St. Genevieve,” ‘‘The Vision” (an apostrophe to 
Joan d’Arec), ‘‘ The Return,” “‘ The Pilgrimage,” “‘ The 
Last Days of Pompeii,’”’ ‘‘ Disenchantment,” and ‘“ Re- 
pentance,”’ and various others heretofore mentioned of 
a purely patriotic character. Two years after her mar- 
riage she published ‘‘ Napoline,” a poem in which she 
put perhaps most of feeling. ‘‘Napoline”’ is an al- 
leged daughter of the First 
Consul, who attends a daz- 
zling embassy ball, where 
she meets a warrior, who is 
young, handsome, wounded, 
pale. She loves; is deceived ; 
has a rival; is abandoned ; 
consoles herself. Meantime 
Madame de Girardin also 
wrote a bitter satire against 
General Cavaignac, and an 
epistle addressed to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies on the occa- 
sion of her husband’s rejec- 
tion by it. With these her 
career purely as a poet may 
be said to have ended. Poetic 
greatness she never, in the 
true sense, possessed. Her 
life, training, surroundings, 
ge all the influences that could 
@ reach and act upon her, pre- 
vented her being a great 
@ poet. Her style is of marked 
Y elegance, very rhythmic and 

harmonious, but the flavor 
‘ of her poems is that of the 
salon. Although her verse 
is strong and nervous and 
rich in fancy, she did not 
reach to the bottom—to the 
soul of things. Her youth 
ripened with no loss of fresh- 
ness, so that at thirty-five 
she was at the apogee of her 
beauty as well as of her 
fame. In the first year of her married life she pub- 
lished her first romance, ‘‘Le Lorgnon,’’ a charming 
story, and regarded by many as her best. This was 


followed by ‘‘The Cane of M. de Balzac,” ‘‘ One Must 
Not Play with Grief,” ‘‘The Marquis of Pontanges,’” 
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and ‘‘ Marguerite,’? a novel that excited the liveliest 
interest because of its paradoxical character, ‘‘ Marga- 
ret ’’ having two lovers, and loving both, but unable to 
tell which one she loved with the vrai amour. 

In romance writing Madame de Girardin displayed her 


Theatre Francais. ‘‘ When one perceived her inspired 
head,’’ he poetizes, ‘“‘ her brilliant eyes, her magnificent 
blonde hair tied on the top of her head in one large curl, 
her white dress, her blue sash, rendered celebrated by 
the portrait of Hersent, a triple salvo of bravos broke 


EMILE DE GIRARDIN. 


skill in portraying society scenes. Her observations are 
fine, sometimes forced, paradoxical, overcharged with 
emotion, but revealing a remarkable science of fashion- 
able society, so to speak, the art and even the trade of 
elegance. A leader in society, her salon the centre of 
fashion and wit, one can imagine the interest aroused 
in the Parisian world at the appearance of a new book, 
a new poem, a new tragedy or comedy from her pen. 

In the columns of her husband’s journal, La Presse, 
she began a series of articles under the title of ‘‘ Lettres 
Parisiennes,’’ under the signature of ‘‘ Le Vicomte de 
Launay.’’ The letters appeared regularly from 1836 to 
1848, and were read all over the continent. They 
greatly extended her renown, and made the fortune of 
her husband’s journal. They pictured the fashions and 
follies ; events grave and gay; the persons who figured 
on the horizon of the political, literary and artistic 
world, in a spirit and style, with a piquancy, origi- 
nality, frankness and keenness of appreciation the like 
of which has seldom been equaled. Lamartine said they 
were veritable pages of the Spectator, although in no 
degree an imitation of them. It was a doubly happy 
circumstance that with Lacordain and Ravignan in the 
pulpit of Notre Dame ; Thiers, Lamartine, Guizot and 
Berryer in the Chamber of Deputies; and Duprez, La- 
blache, Mario, Mars, Garcia and Rachel in the theatre, 
Madame de Girardin was the chronicler of the epoch. 

Theophile Gautier has written of the enthusiastic im- 
pression produced by her appearance in her loge at the 


forth from the people. Happy moment when the crowd, 
impassioned with nature and art, thus applauded talent 
and beauty.”’ 

In her feuilletons in La Presse (she is accredited with 
being the originator of the feuilleton, which soon be- 
came a feature of the French journals), she often wrote 
grandly and nobly. She was not always in political 
harmony with her friends—whom she bravely defended 
—for at one time she attacked Thiers, who was inclined 
to sneer at those of noble birth, and Lamartine was 
noble. The large, grandiose eloquence of Lamartine 
possessed great attractions for her. In olden times, poet 
and prophet were called by the same name, and in 1841, 
in the Chamber of Deputies, Lamartine is said to have 
predicted the Commune of 1871; while Henri Heine, in 
the same year, in the columns of the Augsburg Gazette, 
predicted the same thing and the razing of the Column 
Vendome. 

But partisan as the ‘‘ Vicomte de Launay’”’ may at 
times have been in La Presse, the salon of Madame 
de Girardin remained neutral ground, where the war- 
riors of all parties met to wage battle or arbitrate for 
peace. Lamartine lived in it as inatemple. There 
incense was burned for him, and he in turn burned it 
for the presiding muse. His unbounded admiration for 
her and interest in her were often misinterpreted, and 
whenever the opportunity seemed to demand it he 
cautioned his friends against interpreting his friendship 
for her as love. 
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In 1841 Lamartine wrote to Madame de Girardin : 
‘“*In your place I would make a grand book of human, 
or mundane philosophy, of the kind of Madame de 
Staél’s ‘Germany.’ You are now at her height, plus 
poesy. Become thoroughly serious and in earnest; 
touch no more the semi-serious cord of feeling. Gayety 
is amusing, but at the bottom is a petty grimace. 
Really, what is there gay in Heaven or upon the earth ? 
Happiness itself is sad when it is complete, for the Infi- 
nite is sublime, and the sublime is not gay.”’ 

Whether from the encouragement of Lamartine or 
from an impulse of her own heart, she decided to essay 
a more serious and profound field of composition. The 
genius of Rachel acted upon her as an inspiration; so, 
after writing a vaudeville, ‘‘ The School of Journalists ”’ 
—a play in five acts, with the study of journalists made 
from life—she wrote two tragedies for Rachel, which 
were played at the Theatre Frangais. The first of 
these, ‘‘ Judith,’’ was the first creation of Rachel. It 
was a biblical study of great merit, admirably adapted 
to the Jewess that interpreted it; but its popular suc- 
cess was not marked, and it was soon withdrawn. The 
second, ‘‘ Cleopatra,’’ presented in 1847, was a double 
triumph for author and actress. Rachel was sublime in 
the beautiful tableau of the second act, where, sur- 
rounded by a court of soothsayers and magi, she com- 
plains of the implacable azure of the sky, and in the 
magnificent apostrophe to the sun, where she cries : 

‘Oh, African sun! God of day! God of fire !’’ 

the effect was indescribably majestic. 

‘*Cleopatra,’’ pronounced by Lamartine to have the 
solidity and polish of marble in style, was his favorite 
of all her works. While writing it she was invited by 
him to come to his country place at Saint Point and 
spend some time with him and Madame de Lamartine. 
At the last moment she received a note from him say- 
ing, ‘‘ Be sure to bring ‘Cleopatra.’ Don’t forget it. 
Do not come unless you know how to endure ennui and 
go to bed with the hens,’’ a trace of fun rarely seen in 
Lamartine. She seems only to have begun ‘‘ Cleopatra ” 
at this time, for she worked upon it during her visit, 
reading to the poet and his wife every morning what 
she had added to it the previous evening. When the 
drama was produced Lamartine wrote her: ‘‘ No woman 
ever had this triumph, all virile, since Victoria Colonna, 
whom you resemble in features, in genius, and also, I 
think, in heroism.” 

In 1851 Madame de Girardin wrote a short play in 
one act, ‘‘ It is the Fault of Her Husband,’ which was 
played at the Theatre Francais. This was followed two 
years later by ‘‘ Lady Tartufe,’’ in prose, in five acts, in 
which Rachel quite excelled herself. After this ap- 
peared ‘‘La joie fait peur’? (Joy makes fear), a re- 
markable production, in which the maternal feelings are 
portrayed with extraordinary power. A sailor is lost 
at sea (or supposed to be), and is mourned by three 
women—his mother, sister and betrothed. Suddenly he 
returns, is received with transport by the two women, 
but the mother’s sorrow had so affected her that it was 
feared she could not bear the joy of finding her son alive 
again, which necessitated the greatest care and diplo- 
macy on the part of the sister and fiancée. This play, 
which bathed all Paris in tears, was the result of a 
dream she had, and was clothed in words born of her 
own strong maternal feelings. This production was fol- 
lowed in 1854 by the ‘‘ Watchmaker’s Hat,” which was 
of altogether a different character, convulsing audiences 
with laughter. 

As a writer, it would be difficult to accord to Madame 
de Girardin her just place in the literature of France ; 








but, as a woman, she was the most charming of her 
time. Her greatest genius was in her conversation, her 
face, her voice, her manner. With what enthusiasm 
her friends still recall her salon in the Rue Lafitte, a 
room hung with sea-green rep, with bands of velvet of 
darker green, forming such an admirable background 
for the splendor of her fair beauty. In the morning she 
wrote, her hair floating over her shoulders, and the folds 
of her large white peignoir falling about her like those 
of a Greek goddess. In the evening she wore a robe of 
black velvet, with her exquisite arms and shoulders, fine 
as any ever sculptured by Phidias, uncovered. Her 
conversation was varied as nature herself. She was 
amusing, pathetic, fascinating. She seemed never to 
be affected by envy or jealousy of others, and her 
life passed apparently untouched by those unhappy 
passions, She had the peculiarly happy faculty of 
creating a success for a good work or protecting a meri- 
torious person from the coalition of his enemies. 

As the Girardins prospered in worldly possessions 
they removed (in 1844) to the Champs Elysées, where 
their salon became more and more the resort of the emi- 
nent men and women of the time—Hugo, Balzac, the 
two Dumas, Georges Sand, Jules Sandeau, Soumet, 
Prince Augustus of Prussia, Rachel, Meyerbeer, Charles 
Nodier, Jules Janin, Theophile Gautier, and scores of 
others. 

But, with all her glory, was this‘ woman happy ? 
Lamartine once wrote her: ‘“‘ Are you happy? I do 
not mean through M. de Girardin. I know him. He 
loves you. But from exterior circumstances. Do you 
see your way and his clear in the future? Will litera- 
ture give you peace ? Write me often of you three. Send 
me some bribes of your verse, pages of your mother’s 
romances, to cheer me. I find nowhere your mother’s 
flow of spirits, so piquant, gracious, inexhaustible. To 
my mind, she ought to write without form, hour by 
hour, in the style of conversation, or monologue, of a 
woman of society. Such a book written by her and 
read by us would be charming.’’ He rarely wrote her, 
except in a mood of sadness, and then he would add, 
‘*T am the more sad because I fear you are not happy. 
I shall be doubly glad the day you write me, ‘I am 
happy. 999 

That she ever wrote the desired three words to Lamar- 
tine is doubtful. With all her strong maternal feelings 
children were denied to her. A child she adopted 
proved only a source of trouble ; the persecutions, im- 
prisonments and other unhappy political events in the 
life of her husband destroyed her peace. In 1851 he was 
exiled from France, and soon after this her mother died. 
A poem from Madame de Girardin’s pen, in which she 
poured forth her sorrows, touched all hearts; and, 
thanks to that and the intervention of Prince Napoleon, 
M. de Girardin was allowed to return. 

Early in the spring of 1855 she seemed less strong 
than usual, and went to Saint Germain for country air. 
Nothing seemed to announce a decadence in her life. 
Her hair was full and blonde, her arms as beautiful, her 
features as delicate, her expression as radiant with soul- 
ful light as ever. But returning soon to Paris, the an- 
nouncement of her death came almost with the news of 
her illness. 

M. Méry thus recounts one of the last dinners at 
which she presided in the ‘‘ Athenian Temple,”’ as her 
house in the Champs Elysées was called. It was built 
upon the model of the Erechtheon, with its caryatides, 
its lawn-fountain, its large chestnut trees, half shading 
the front, seeming peculiarly fitted for the abode of the 
woman who had been so justly named the Tenth Muse. 











“THE TENTH MUSE.” 





‘“« Her noble face was slightly emaciated,” writes Méry, 
‘‘and her great blue eyes burned with the fire of fever. 
She ate nothing. Carried away with a flow of feeling, 
she seemed inspired as none of us had ever before seen or 
heard, neither will again. She passed from one subject 
to another, leaving upon each a luminous trace. We 
were all filled with admiration, and when we rose from 
the table, Georges Sand, who remained silent during 
that wonderful improvisation, exclaimed in a low voice, 
‘Ah, what beauty! What a mind!” 

But after such gleams of inspiration reaction fol- 
lowed, and, although she loved her husband and es- 
poused all his journalistic battles, and had won all the 
glory, success and fortune that cam make one love life, 
she seemed to desire the end. The evening before her 
death (she died of the same disease as Napoleon I), 
some of her friends chanced to meet about her couch, 
which was drawn out into the open air of the court ; 
two of them were Lamartine and Georges Sand. ‘‘ She 
died standing, so to speak,’”’ says Madame Sand, “full 
of courage even to the last hour, and in all the radiance 
of her mental and physical beauty. It seemed to me 
in this last interview that her beauty of body and of 
soul had never been sufficiently praised ; perhaps neither 
before had been so complete. By a strange result of 
her malady, her form, face and hands bore no traces of 
advancing years. She was slender, she was pale, but she 
seemed to have no more of age. It was not the fresh- 
ness of youth, but the transparent whiteness and the 
clear, pure look of immortality. It is the most beauti- 
ful and durable souvenir of her that she could have left 
in the souls of her friends. It seemed as if she wished 
to put her heart and her spirit in unison in this ideality, 
for she seemed never before to have risen in so high a 
sphere, rising there of her own self, with the same can- 
did simplicity which often formed in her a powerful 
contrast with the charming exuberance of her witty 
sallies.”’ 

Because of her own personal misfortunes Madame 
Sand seemed especially to have appreciated the spirit- 
ual nature of Madame de Girardin, her ardent sensi- 
bility and tenderness of heart that the life of the world 
covered with a veil of discretion and sprightliness. 
Madame de Girardin once complained to her of her de- 
privation of children, when an idea occurred to Madame 
Sand, which she expressed—‘‘ Had you been a mother,” 
she said, ‘‘ three-fourths of your life had been lost to 
your mission. You would have been obliged to sacri- 
fice either literature or the relation of which you are 
the soul. Time would not have sufficed for you to be 
both.” 

** With what joy I would have sacrificed society !’’ she 
cried. ‘‘Society has only served to distract me from 
my loneliness.’? Her friend assured her that Provi- 
dence occupies itself with us not in view of our per- 
sonal satisfaction, but in that of our general utility to 
humanity. 

That she was beautiful, rich, free from cares and 
intense fatigues, brilliantly surrounded, admired and 
appreciated was what she ought to have been. And 
still she suffered because she was too complete a being 
not to desire a life complete. She felt herself too much 
sacrificed to exterior relations; she confessed, as did 
Madame de Staél, that she dispensed too much of her 
soul fire, and that she sometimes felt herself broken 
by it. 

The best portrait made of Madume de Girardin is 
that engraved by Blanchard from a drawing by Chas- 
serian. It best combines the two types of beauty known 
as Delphine Gay and Madame de Girardin—the young 


girl in the first bloom of her inspiration, and the woman 
of genius in the full possession of her éclat. She was at 
one time both these types at once, blended in an aureole 
of sweet melancholy. 

After her death a letter was found directed to Lam- 
artine, in which she prayed him to finish her poem, 
‘* La Madeleine,”’ which she regarded as her best work. 
But the poet never fulfilled her request. ‘‘Only the 
hand that began it could finish it,’ he said. She lies 
buried in the cemetery of Montmartre. The marble 
slab which marks her resting-place bears this inscription 
under a cross cut in bold relief : 

**ON METTRA SUR MA TOMBE UNE CROIX POUR SEUL ORNEMENT. 
8 AOUT, 1854. 
DELPHINE GAY DE GIRARDIN (EMILE), 
MORTE LE 29 JUIN, 1855.°° 

She had requested in her will that only a cross should 
ornament her tomb, and that extract from her will was 
also placed upon it. It was nearly six and twenty years 
later, in April 1881, that this tomb was opened to re- 
ceive the remains of Emile de Girardin, whose domestic 
career after her death was in strange contrast to that 
which had preceded it. Their beautiful home in the 
Champs Elysées, where Delphine Gay had reigned as 
queen for thirty years, was torn down, and de Girardin 
went to reside in a palatial dwelling which he had built 
at the corner of Rue La Perouse in the Champs Elysées. 
This establishment was fitted up in the most luxurious 
style, and as the years rolled by it was greatly enriched 
with works of art of extreme interest. In the vestibule 
of the rez de chaussée, or first floor, were Clésinger’s 
Lucréce, the Angelica of Carolus Duran and a bust by 
Colonna. From this vestibule, on the left, opened a 
great salon. Above the mantel was a portrait of Mon- 
taigne. On the walls, hung with red cloth framed with 
black bands, were four mythological pictures by Dela- 
croix. On stands of great height with onyx pedestals, 
were portraits of Sara Bernhardt, of Parot, of Rachel, 
of Madame O’Connell ; aside from thesé were a bust of 
Delphine de Girardin, statuettes in white marble, a 
grand piano, large divans and two large stands loaded 
with books. From the end of this room opened the 
dining-room, finished in mahogany. From the oppo- 
site end of the salon, through a small apartment, M. de 
Girardin’s library was reached, where he had twenty 
thousand volumes—a great many dictionaries and ency- 
clopedias. At the foot of the stairs that led to the next 
floor stood Carrier Belleuse’s superb statue of Andro- 
meda chained ; following this were works by Duran, 
Courbet, Rubens, Hébert, Benjamin Constant, Corot, 
Clésinger, Van .Hove, etc., with modern bronzes; a 
beautiful bust of Prince Napoleon, of Delphine de Gi- 
rardin, one of his second wife, of Georges Sand, and a 
portrait of his daughter who died at Biarritz, and whose 
death was rendered memorable by the kindness of the 
Empress Eugenie. Girardin’s work-room was on the 
floor reached by these stairs, where he worked from 
seven until ten every morning. Much of the house was 
hung in black, for which Girardin had a special liking, 
and the effect of black curtains drawn back with great 
yellow cords was very striking. 

Emile de Girardin’s second marriage, contracted a 
year following the death of his wife, was altogether an 
unfortunate affair. The lady was very young, of noble 
birth, of unusual beauty and attractiveness, and a blonde 
like Delphine Gay. She had three children, two of 
whom died, and one of whom, born at Brighton, Eng- 
land, during the war, Girardin disavowed, and was 
sustained by the courts. At the same time he di- 
voreed his wife, giving her an annuity for her support. 
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LA JEUNE FILLE 


Emile Girardin had, however, a son, whom he recog- 
nized, and who, by ‘‘ imperial decree’’ was authorized 
to bear his name; and this son, Alexander de Girardin, 
with his wife and child, occupied a part of the father’s 
superb house, and is his successor and heir. It is 
alleged that there is also a daughter, who at the time 
of Girardin’s death was nineteen years old, whom he 
did not acknowledge—but it is to be hoped that this 
allegation is unfounded. Girardin’s journalistic life was 
a stormy one throughout, and his life was pften in peril. 
He fought three duels, killing one of his opponents and 
sustaining a terrible wound himself, from which he ever 
afterward suffered. He wasa man of remarkable method 
and business exactitude. He replied immediately to all 
letters and telegrams, allowing no letter to go unan- 
swered to which a reply was requested. He saw all 
callers who sent him a card. He kept no secretary. He 


A LA COLOMBE.* 


was very fond of horses and had one of the finest turn- 
outs in Paris. He was greatly beloved by his servants ; 
he had the same coachman for thirty years, and his 
valet de chambre died in his service. To his valet 
who was with him when he died he left ten thousand 
francs. As a journalist, he was really the founder of 
what may be called modern journalism in France. He 
believed in the liberty of the press, and was the first in 
Paris to publish a first-class daily journal at a low rate. 
He cared little for the society of men, but was very fond 
of that of women, especially brilliant women. He pro- 
posed that the woman should be the head of the family, 
that the children should bear her name instead of the 
father’s, and that the dower should replace the dot. 
MaryY WaGER FISHER. 





* From Greuze’s portrait of Adelaide-Marie Fagnan, afterwards Ma- 
dame Dupuy. 








THE KING'S DAUGHTERS. 


BY MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 


A HE King’s three little daughters, ’neath the 
palace windows straying, 
Had fallen into earnest talk that put an end 
J to playing, 
And the weary King smiled once again to hear what 
they were saying. 


‘*It is I who love our father best!’ the eldest daughter 
said ; 

‘“‘T am the oldest Princess !”’ and her pretty face grew red ; 

‘‘What is there none can do without? I love him more 
than bread !”’ 


Then said the second Princess, with her bright blue eyes 
aflame, 
‘“‘Than bread? A common thing like bread! Thou hast 
not any shame ! 
Glad am I it is I, not thou, called by our mother’s 
name. 


““T love him with a better love than one so tame as thine— 
More than—oh, what then shall I say that is both 
bright and fine, 
And is not common? Yes, I know—I love him more 
than wine !”’ 


Then the little youngest daughter, whose speech would 
sometimes halt : 

For her dreamy way of thinking, said, ‘‘ You are both 
in fault, 

*Tis I who love our father best—I love him more than 
salt.” 


Shrill little shrieks of laughter greeted her latest word, 
As the two joined hands, exclaiming, ‘‘ But this is most 
absurd.”’ 
And the King, no longer smiling, was grieved that he 
‘had heard. 





AT EVENTIDE. 








“But she is very little, and I will find no fault 
That, while her sisters strive to see who most shall me 
exalt, 
She holds me nothing dearer than a common thing like 
salt.’’ 


The portly cook was standing in the courtyard by the 
spring ; 

He winked and nodded tohimself, ‘‘ That little quiet thing 

Knows more than both the others, as I will show the 
King.” 


That afternoon at dinner there was nothing fit to eat ; 
The King turned, frowning angrily, from soup and fish 
and meat, 


And he found a cloying sweetness in the dishes that 
were sweet. 


‘‘And yet,’’ he muttered, musing, ‘‘I cannot find the 
fault ; 
Not a thing has tasted like itself but this honest cup of 
malt.”’ 
Said the youngest Princess, shyly, ‘‘ Dear father, they 
want salt.”’ 


A sudden look of tenderness shone on the King’s dark 
face, 
As he set his little daughter in the dead Queen’s vacant 
place ; 
For the little youngest daughter, with her eyes of stead- And he thought, “She has her mother’s heart—aye, and 
fast gray, her mother’s grace. 
Could always move his tenderness, and charm his care ‘‘Great love through smallest channels will find its surest 
away. way ; 
“She grows more like her mother dead,’’ he whispered, It waits not state occasions, which may not come, or may ; 
**day by day. It comforts and it blesses, hour by hour and day by day.”’ 
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AT EVENTIDE. 


Ir sometime, when the day was wearing late, And draw you in beside the household fire, 
And stars were coming in the darkening sky, ' And sit beside you, looking in your eyes ; 
As once for you I might in rapture wait, To read within them, as the flame burned higher, 


And feel your presence surely drawing nigh ; The love that answering love alone descries— 


Could I but hear your quick and happy feet I think—but no! the past is far away : 
Come up the pebbled pathway as of yore, Its dear and mournful memory is mine ; 
And hasten with a beating heart to meet And in the gladness where you walk to-day 

And welcome you before you reached the door, I would not have you know that I repine. 
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For if again you sat beside me here, 
Your eyes would read the lines made deep by pain, 
And see the cheeks whose youthful bloom was dear, 
Like flowers grown pallid in autumnal rain. 





And I, perhaps, should fear to meet those eyes 
That in the light of Heaven had grown so clear, 
Lest in their love should be a sad surprise 
At what had worn my soul from year to year. 


I will not let my longing soul grow wild 

With useless visions of what may not be; 
While in the glory, radiant, undefiled, 

You stand and stretch your angel hands to me. 


Ameuia D. ALDEN. 





A QUESTION OF TASTE. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


‘* NONSENSE !”” 

‘* But I’m in earnest.” 

‘*Oh, no! you could not be gravely in earnest about 
such a trifle.’ 

‘¢ But I tell you I am in earnest, and if it be such a 
trifle, why refuse to gratify me ?”’ 

‘¢ Because I can’t conceive of a reasonable man making 
a point of so small a matter.”’ 

** And Ican’t conceive of a reasonable woman making 
a point of what she treats so lightly.” 

‘¢ Well, then, as the thing is so petty, let us hasten to 
drop it out of sight once and forever.”’ 

‘*No; the motion of a feather may indicate the direc- 
tion of the wind.”’ 

‘“*T tell you then, my good Professor, that the current 
of my will sets decidedly against the abandonment of 
my curls.’”? And the lovely speaker archly gathered 
up the shining masses of ringlets that shaded her glow- 
ing cheeks with both hands. ‘‘ Nature gave them to 
me just so, and just so I mean to keep them.”’ 

‘Ts nature always infallible ? Red hair, for instance ? 
Beside, my taste is positively against curls—”’ 

‘“Taste ! As if a man who breakfasts on Greek roots 
and flavors his dinner with spices from the Zend-Avesta, 
and sups on quotations from Sa-koontala—as if he should 
know anything about hair-dressing !”’ 

‘* Well, not to provoke a discussion on the canons of 
taste, I at least know what pleases me.”’ 

‘* But a scholar is supposed to be ignorant of the ex- 
istence of such things as curls, unless, indeed, it be the 
hyacinthine locks of Apollo.” 

‘“*No; I think I have as keen an eye for external, 
mere personal beauty, as your Beau Brummel friend, 
Forrester, to whose judgment, you tell me, the ladies 
often refer mooted questions of taste for adjudication ; 
and, if you allow me to say so. from the first moment 
my eye was arrested by your face, I felt as if you had 
not studied its contour aright—as if those clusters of 
drooping curls somehow marred its beauty and lowered 
its sweet dignity. It seemed to me like hanging French 
frizzes over the forehead of one of Raphael’s Madonnas. 
Just imagine the ‘ Della Sedia’ with bunches of little 
tendrils like these.”? And the Professor gently touched 
one of the multitudinous wayward curls that swept 
around the fair face beside him. ‘‘ Think how they 
would—well—vulgarize her—”’ 

“Is that objectionable word intended for the Ma- 
donna or me ?”” 


‘“*Oh, neither! I am only supposing a case.” 

‘** There is no supposition about it: the case itself is 
before you.”’ 

‘* What! a befrizzed Madonna ?”’ 

‘* A * vulgarized ’ one.”? 

‘*Come, come, my darling ; you are suffering yourself 
to become fretted, and it istoo minute a matter for that.”’ 

‘* Let us have done with it, then.”’ 

‘““Yes; the moment you tell me that you mean to 
gratify my expressed desire by smoothing back these 
French tresses. You have never seen yourself, per- 
haps, with your hair arranged with the classic simplicity 
which would so become you.” 

‘* You never saw me 80, and therefore your opinion is 
based on nothing but a whim of your own; and my 
‘ French tresses,’ as you see fit to call them, have a right 
to be French-like: wasn’t my mother’s blood Gallic? 
But this aside—your words argue dissatisfaction. Why 
did you not object to my appearance when you asked 
me to become your wife ?”’ 

‘** A true lover likes to know that the slightest wish 
to which he gives utterance has its weight with the 
woman whom he loves.”’ 

‘** Yes, in all important matters.”’ 

‘* Who is to be judge as to their importance ?”’ 

‘In this instance, J am. It is simply absurd for you 
to insist upon being my hair-dresser, Professor Fenton.” 

‘*Marion, you know you are the very core of my 
heart, and nothing connected with you is matter of 
small moment to me ;” and he made a gesture as if to 
draw his companion on the sofa beside him closer, but 
with a little impatient, repelling motion of her pretty 
white hands, she resisted. 

He went on as though he had not observed it. 

‘**T do want to see you willing to gratify me in a trifle 
that costs you nothing.” 

‘¢ Ah, a change of base, I see! You want me to bend 
my will to yours. The question of taste is set aside. I 
suspected as much.”’ 

‘* No, it remains the same : from the first I asked you 
to gratify me.”’ 

“Then I am not to your mind just as 1 am ?”? 

‘* Why, my love, the Angel of the Flowers thought it 
possible, once on a time, to add to the perfections of the 
rose. *’ 

**o I remember! and therefore hung myriads of in- 
finitesimal mossy curls about her !” 

‘You are not your own reasonable self to-night, Ma- 
rion.”’ 
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‘* Just as reasonable as I ever was; I insist on noth- 
in 7? 

‘Indeed ! not on having your own way, then ?” 

“‘T don’t wish anything to be different from what it 
has always been since we have known each other. You 
do; and I own I don’t like your being so exigeant.”’ 

‘* But if your love was as deep as mine you would not 
hesitate an instant to gratify even what you are pleased 
to calla whim. True love is ever and always self-re- 
nunciative.”” - 

‘“* Then prove it so by dropping this disagreeable topic, 
on which we have been foolishly sparring too long al- 
ready.’’ 

‘“*You don’t mean, then, to meet my wishes by 
smoothing back your curls ?”’ 

‘*T assuredly do not,” said Marion, with a certain 
graceful haughtiness so very becoming to her that it 
heightened the fascination of her manner. 

Her companion rose with an air of marked dignity, 
and, walking to one of the windows, parted the cur- 
tains and gazed out, half abstractedly, upon the lighted 
street, as if meditating what further course to take with 
his refractory lady-love. Coming slowly back, he paused 
before her, as she turned over, with seeming preoccupa- 
tion, the leaves of a book, and said quite emphatically : 

‘*T don’t like to hear such expressions of downright 
willfulness. ”’ 

‘*Do you mean your own ?”? And she looked up with 
a sort of audacious archness of inquiry. ‘‘ Nor do I.” 

‘*T mean, plainly, your defiance of my wishes.”’ 

‘**T do not defy your wishes ; I merely choose to judge 
for myself in this matter. 

‘*T claim no right, but, to the loving heart, wish is 
law.” 

‘*You bring the question, then, to this test: your 
will must yield, or mine. All the laws of chivalry 
require that you should yield.”’ 

‘* Ts this to be the life principle that is to guide us two 
months hence—after our wedding-day is over ?” 

‘** It is curls, not principles, we are discussing.”’ 

‘* But a principle underlies the matter.”’ 

‘*So I now perceive ; but that is one you have no right 
to press upon me now; nor to press upon me ever, for 
that matter, in regard to such a trifle. I have not yet 
promised obedience—”’ 

‘*T never could,’ interrupted the Professor, proudly 
and with emphasis—‘‘ never could thoroughly respect as 
my wife a woman who could be so unwise as delibe- 
rately to match her wiil against mine—’”’ 

‘*T trust, sir,’? broke in Marion, rising, with much 
warmth of manner, while her eyes flashed and her 
cheek paled with repressed emotion—‘‘I trust, sir, 
“your capacity to do so will never be put to the test ;” 
and with her head erect, and her slight form drawn to 
its fullest height, she swept, without another word, from 
the room. 


II 

MARION WARDOUR was a girl of unusual loveliness 
of person and of character. Among her friends she had 
always been singled out as the model of all that is fair- 
est and truest and sweetest and most gracious in woman- 
hood. She was well-born and well-bred; and the fact 
that she was closely connected by blood with some of the 
high names familiar in English art and literature, gave 
her a sort of prestige among her companions, and a feel- 
ing of pride in her and homage toward her seemed a 
perfectly natural thing on their part. She was the most 
feminine of women. An English author, speaking of 
Leonardo’s Mona Lisa, says that ‘‘ She is the embodi- 


ment of all modern female life: in her ten thousand 
experiences are compressed into one.”? So Marion 
Wardour’s friends said of her, ‘‘She is the impersona- 
tion of all femininity.’’ With her lithe, buoyant figure, 
her step, which always called to mind Charles Lamb’s 
** Hester :”’ 
‘A springy motion in her gait, 
A rising step did indicate 
Of hope and joy no common rate 
That moved her spirit.”’ 

Her finely-cut features, her floating masses of rich, light- 
brown hair caught away in silken clusters from her 
faintly-tinged cheeks, her airy vivacity of speech and 
manner, which came to her as an inheritance with her 
mother’s Huguenot blood, she was a creature to impress 
and charm even those who carelessly passed her on the 
street. Like the little Savoyards of whom Madame 
Récamier speaks, they all turned to look upon her. 

She had the loveliest trip of the tongue imaginable, 
which could not be called a lisp in any respect, and it 
gave an added fascination to everything she said. One 
of her peculiarities was that, with any embarrassment 
—and it was not hard to embarrass her-—this pretty trip 
grew all the prettier; so that her admiring companions 
loved to see her lose her poise a‘littie sometimes, just 
that the charm of her talk might be thus increased. 
She was one of the highest-mettled persons we had ever 
known. Not in the least impatient of contradiction, 
and in argumentative discussion, of which, with her 
bright mind, she was exceedingly fond, she never lost 
her temper in the hottest banter of wit. She was notin 
the slightest degree willful ; but if any one attempted to 
trench on what she deemed her prerogative, or aimed 
to force her to a conclusion contrary to what was calmly 
her own, it was soon discovered that there was some 
stern stuff in the making up of that exquisite woman- 
liness, 

Miss Wardour had been born to large wealth; but 
some sudden misfortunes connected with her father’s 
English possessions—for the family was American only 
by one generation—caused great reverses, and the proud 
old man, who had never known anything but a life of 
easy luxury, could not endure the altered state of af- 
fairs, and, within two years after the fortune was lost, 
died, leaving his four daughters to provide for them- 
selves as best they could. Miss Wardour became a 
teacher of French in the great girls’ seminary in the 
university town of , hot a hundred miles from 
the city of her birth. 

Here she became at once a centre of attraction with 
both sexes. The girls whom she taught adored her as 
the type of womanhood which they were accustomed to 
look for only in poetry and romance. The cultured so- 
ciety of the little city looked up to one who, without a 
conscious effort, so readily impressed her superiority 
upon it. Among the bevy of unmarried professors and 
their assistants who swarmed at every social gathering, 
and helped to give a certain classic flavor to the society 
of the place, various were the victims who were caught 
in the meshes of those floating curls. 

It grew to be a matter of the eagerest interest with her 
pupils as to who should be the successful'suitor for their 
liege lady’s favor. That it must be a professor in the 
university they were not long in settling. Work-a-day 
people, such as lawyers and physicians and business 
men in general, were not considered, in their critical 
eyes, worthy to occupy the same plane with their 
‘heavenly Una.’’ So a professor it must be—-a man 
of books—a man who concerned himself with culture 
and sweetness and light ; and such a man they thought 
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they had found out during the second year of their dear 
Miss Wardour’s residence at the seminary. 

Professor Fenton was the ideal of a gentleman and a 
scholar in the eyes of the romantic girls. He was tall, 
dark, of the most delicate courtesy of manner—a little 
severe, perhaps, though their opportunities of judging 
were of the narrowest kind, as they only saw him in 
the street, or at church, or at a concert, or some 
such public place. They rather liked his somewhat 
lofty reticence—thought it grand, and after the pattern 
of some of the Sir Alfreds and Honorable Messrs. So- 
and-so with whom the English novels they were so fond 
of were crammed. It seemed so superior to them— 
something that separated him from the inelegant society 
chatterers about him—and they soon got to think that 
Miss Wardour was of the same opinion. 

Often and often, in their mischievous prankishness, 
would they try the effect of suddenly springing upon her 
the name of the Greek Professor, just that they might 
have the delight of seeing the lovely auroral blush creep 
up over neck and cheek and brow, as their teacher 
would begin to trip in her charming way over the imper- 
tinence of their talk. 

They had been keenly watching. They knew of the long 
twilight walks ; of the occasional boatings on the river ; 
of the constant interchange of books ; of the daily votive 
offerings of flowers; for Miss Wardour was never seen 
without a rose in her hair. It was just as much a part 
of her daily toilette as the gorgeous crimson flower was 
a part of the personality of Hawthorne’s Zenobia. 
They were aware of the showers of notes—what school- 
girl’s vision was ever blinded to things like these ? They 
agreed that matters were tending to a crisis, and they 
were awaiting with fervid anticipation the denouement 
of their romance. 

Sure enough! It came in due time, and Miss War- 
dour’s engagement was announced, the news leaking 
out no one knew precisely how, until every one was 
aware of it. 


Il 

‘* AND now, girls, for the bridal present,’’ said Edith 
Strother, a few days afterward, as they were all assem- 
bled in the garden alcove at the conclusion of afternoon 
lessons. ‘‘It is just three weeks till the close of the 
session, and you know that a month or so after that 
Miss Wardour said she was to be married. We must 
have it ready for presentation before she leaves the 
seminary.”’ 

‘* We have not much time to lose then,” said Mary 
StyJes. ‘*‘Here’s the subscription list—it is complete, 
I believe. Now, what shall it be ?”’ 

‘* A handsome bracelet,’ cried Annette Hayes; ‘‘ just 
such a one as a cousin of mine had given to her last 
summer when she was married. A series of gold chains, 
forming a broad band, with a centre oval locket, whose 
lid, set with a circle of pearls, opened with a spring, 
and showed the loveliest ivory miniature—”’ 

‘* Hear her !”’ interrupted Harriet Gwinn. ‘‘ She talks 
as if we had five hundred dollars at our command.” 

‘* Yes, such a bracelet would cost a round sum, I’m 
sure,” said Edith Strother, quickly and decidedly 
quashing the idea of a bracelet. ‘‘ Besides, Miss 
Wardour does not love jewelry. I’ve seen sets and 
sets that belonged to her mother in her ebony jewelry- 
case, none of which has she ever worn here. And how 
absurd to give her her own likeness !”’ 

“Oh, but we wouldn’t have hers—we would have 
Professor Fenton’s,”’ eagerly explained Rosie Pratt. 

‘** And, pray, how are we to come by Professor Fen- 


ton’s, I’d like to know ?”’ asked Edith half contemptu- 
ously. 

‘* Why, J°ll ask him for it the next time we meet him 
in that narrow path by the River Rocks,’’ said Rosie, 
not willing to be suppressed so unceremoniously. ‘‘ I’m 
not afraid !”’ 

‘* You will, indeed ? Why you would waddle away, 
if he threw one of his lofty looks at you, as fast as a 
duck would if a clod was pitched after it.’’ 

‘“*T ve got it! exclaimed Fanny Shaw. ‘“ Let ’s have 
the artist, Mr. Strong, paint an oil picture of the view 
from the River Rocks: there ’s where we used so often 
to pass Professor Fenton, you know.”’ 

‘*No, no,’’ said Harriet Gwinn: ‘‘ there is not time 
enough for that. Besides we only have sixty dollars in 
hand, and artists like Mr.-Strong don’t paint pictures 
for that.”’ 

‘* Well, if you'll all listen,’? broke in Edith deci- 
sively, ‘‘I think I can propose something more reason- 
able. When I was at home, I saw on Appleton’s 
counter one day an exquisite set of Freneh classics, 
bound in Russia leather, in a case—Corneille, Racine, 
Moliére—and Iasked the price ; just sixty dollars. How 
would they do ?”’ 

“‘ Admirably!’’ ‘‘ Just the thing !’’ ‘‘So appropriate 
for our French teacher !”? was heard on all sides. So it 
was agreed that the case of French classics should be 
ordered without delay, and Edith Strother was chosen 
by acclamation to write to the importer for them. 

Not half a dozen hours after this parley of the school- 
girls in the garden alcove, the conversation which has 
been related between Marion Wardour and Professor 
Fenton had taken place in the seminary drawing-room. 

After her abrupt leave of him, she advanced with a 
more elastic step than was her wont, even, along the 
corridor that led toherchamber. Not till she had shut 
the door behind her, and walked up to her mirror and 
pushed back from her face the innocent curls that had 
been the cause of the little quarrel just over, did she at 
all realize what she had done. That Professor Fenton 
was very seriously offended she well knew; but she 
quieted her agitated heart by saying over and over to 
herself: ‘‘To think he should be so unreasonable—so 
unreasonable !’? She was not cool enough, as yet, to 
be conscious of any unreasonableness in herself. 

Her nature had been a proud one, and she had not 
readily yielded to the first advances of love. But when 
she came to know and understand the depth, strength 
and worth of the love offered, her well-entrenched heart 
began to falter, and when its maidenly reserve was once 
beaten down it gave itself up, an utter captive. His 
strong character had been the first thing that had at- 
tracted her about Professor Fenton: Before she ever 
saw him she was predisposed in his favor, by hearing 
the praise lavished on him for his resolute courage in 
the case of a high-handed rebellion in the university, 
which his unflinching firmness and courage had alone 
been the means of quelling. And when she came to 
know him personally, his chivalrous sense of honor, his 
elevated, unworldly-like principle, his pure-heartedness, 
his fine attainments and handsome presence, worked 
their natural result. She loved him with a woman’s 
first passionate love. She gave him what a woman can 
give but once in her life. 


‘* For never woman, 
Fashioned a woman, heart, brain, body, soul, 
Ever twice loved. False gods there be enow— 
But o’er the altar of her worship, see, 
Highest and chiefest of her decalogue, 
That First Commandment written—No love but one !”’ 
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That Professor Fenton’s will was a strong one, Marion 
had had occasional little evidences in her own experi- 
ence ; but she had no complaint to make that it was so. 
Resolute men were to her mind, and she had no fear 
that in his case it would be pressed unreasonably. ‘‘To- 
night,’’ she said to herself, ‘‘he was unreasonable, be- 
cause he was exercising his will out of his own domain. eg 
She excused her own anger at first ; but by-and-by, as 
hour after hour wore away, her excited heart grew 
calmer, and a doubt of her own wisdom, in acting as 
she had, began to subdue her. Mechanically, as she 
still sat in the low chair she had drawn up before the 
mirror, her fingers began to twirl the plain gold band on 
her left hand ; the touch had magic in it ; a sudden rush 
of arrested feeling overflowed her whole nature, and her 
fortifying pride gave way and was swept clean out of 
sight, as a breakwater built by childish fingers out of 
flower-stalks and rushes goes down before the on- 
coming torrent that swoops down from the hills. Cov- 
ering her face, as if to hide her confusion from her 
own sight, she said half aloud, ‘‘ What a weak, unwise 
creature I have been! I, who so pride myself in rising 
superior to the petty vanities of my sex. Marion War- 
dour, I am ashamed of you !”’ 

She rose and stood before the glass and brushed back 
the offending curls. ‘‘I would cut them every one off 
should he ask it; I would coif my face like a nun if 
that would please him. Well, well, when we meet 
again he shall see that my disregard of his wish was 
only a thing of the hour.”’ 


IV 

BEFORE Miss Wardour passed into her French room 
the next morning she summoned a servant and put into 
his hand a book to deliver to Professor Fenton. It was 
a volume of Dante which he had lent her, and which 
they had been reading together ; and her only object in 
returning it now was that she might slip within its 
leaves one of her own engraved visiting-cards, on which 
she had written in pencil only the words, ‘‘A riveder- 
la.”’ Then, with a light heart, she went her way to 
her morning tasks. 

The day wore on, the evening came, and Marion did 
not forget that in the public concert-room of the town 
there were to be that night some fine renditions by cele- 
brated artists of.a few of Beethoven’s arias, of which 
she and Professor Fenton had spoken as a thing to be 
enjoyed together. There had been no positive engage- 
ment to go to the concert, but certainly a tacit one. 

The little white flag of truce despatched in the morn- 
ing brought nothing back in answer, to Marion’s sur- 
prise and dismay. She did not know that the careless 
servant had unconsciously dropped it on his way to 
Professor Fenton’s rooms. She could not, therefore, 
know that. the sending back of the volume was con- 
strued into an iterated insistance of her words and ac- 
tions the night before. All her penitent pride began to 
rise up again, in face of this discourteous silence, as she 
conceived it to be; and when the foppish resident gradu- 
ate, Forrester, who had often been the mark for Profes- 
sor Fenton’s sarcastic arrows, presented himself and 
offered himself as her escort, she accepted, with a despe- 
rate feeling that she might there chance to meet the 
Professor, and with one glance melt away all misunder- 
standing. 

“Oh, dear! just see Miss Wardour !’’ shouted out 
Rosie Pratt from amid a group of girls who were saun- 
tering in the corridor, as Marion, bonneted and gloved, 
advanced along it toward them. 

‘** What has become of her curls ?”’ 





“7 declare I hardly knew you, Miss Wardour,”’ cried 
Mary Styles. ‘‘Why did you smooth them back ? 
Please don’t do so any more !”’ 

‘*No, don’t! don’t!” exclaimed one and another. 
‘*You are not your dear self at all without them.” 

‘* You weren’t meant for a Madonna, Miss Wardour; 
you ’re a St. Cecilia !”’ 

‘* A Madonna !’’? The word hurt her, and, with a 
forced smile, she escaped hurriedly from the curious and 
questioning eyes that still continued to follow her in- 
quiringly. 

The concert was half over before she discovered the 
face she was almost afraid to search for. Professor Fen- 
ton did not see her, and was not sending any anxious 
glances around the hall; instead, he was engaged, with 
a vivacity unusual with him, in easy chat with one 
of the gay society girls of the town, with whom he had 
apparently come to the concert. Only as they were 
passing out.of the crowded room were they jostled within 
touch of each other in the doorway. Marion felt, rather 
than saw his presence, and if his swift glance held her 
in its sweep, it was for such a mere instant that the 
smooth bandeaux were unnoticed, and, therefore, made 
no mute appeal. He was conscious of nothing more 
than that she was on the arm of “‘that crack-brain, 
Forrester,’? whom she knew he considered beneath his 
scorn ; and, with that thought in his mind, the noisy, 
chattering crowd closed between them. 

A day or two after this Marion happened to stand 
with half a dozen of the school-girls at the counter of a 
book-store, turning over engravings. She felt little 
Rosie Pratt nudge her elbow, and following the direc- 
tion of the child’s glance, she saw Professor Fenton at 
another counter, bending over an open volume. 

**See here, Miss Wardour !’’ one of the group cried 
out in no softly modulated voice. ‘‘ Judge for us be- 
tween this beautiful ‘ Notte ’ of Correggio and Raphael’s 
‘La Belle Jardiniére.’ We girls are going to get one of 
them for our drawing-master, M. Pélot, before school 
breaks up.”’ 

‘* Ah, here is something prettier still !’’ said another, 
holding up before Marion a genre picture by a modern 
French artist, and giving the title of it for the benefit 
of the entire group. ‘‘See! ‘ Will he Never Come ?’ 
Oh, Miss Wardour, isn’t it lovely? Just look at the 
despair in her face! She has hurt her lover in some 
way, and she’s afraid he’s not going to eome back. 
Girls, isn’t it beautiful ?”’ 

‘‘Hush, Annette! Who wants a Frenchified thing 
like that? Now, here is something like—this ‘ Recon- 
ciliation’ of Bouguereau’ s—”? 

** Oh, let those “modern pictures alone !” interrupted 
another girl. ‘‘ We all want something from the old 
masters. Now, here are three of the finest. Miss 
Wardour, you shall be our umpire.”’ 

It was not possible that Professor Fenton should not 
have heard the whole of this noisy conversation, in 
which Marion’s name was so bandied about by her 
thoughtless companions; but he never turned his head 
or gave any more sign of having heard than the bust 
of Plato which stood in a niche above him. 

Marion acceded with all haste to the children’s re- 
quest about the picture, quieting them with a whisper 
that did not cross to the opposite counter; and when, 
dropping her veil over her face, which she felt was 
paling strangely, she passed out of the shop, a side 
glance, which was unavoidable as she turned to reach 
the door near which he stood, showed him still bending 
in apparent absorption over the book before him. 
‘*Curious—wasn’t it ?”? whispered’ Edith Strother 
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when they were fairly in the.street. ‘‘ He’s not good 
enough for her !”” 

‘* What ’s curious ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, Harriet Gwinn! you’re such a piece of matter- 
of-factness! Didn’t you see Professor Fenton? He’sa 
bear! he never said a word or threw a look toward 
Miss Wardour.”’ 

‘‘ That ’s the right way for engaged people to do, my 
dear.”’ 

‘‘Nonsense! To forget he’s a gentleman ?”’ 

When Marion came down to tea that evening, the 
shining braids had been replaced by the loosened tresses, 
and the cheek which even the girls had noticed as hav- 
ing lost its color, brightened painfully as one and an- 
other gave way to their satisfaction at the change. 

‘* Now we ’ve got you back again !”’ cried Rosie Pratt, 
reaching up her chubby arms to clasp them about Ma- 
rion’s neck. ‘‘ You’ve been away for all these days: 
that smooth-headed lady wasn’t our darling Miss War- 
dour. Promise us you’ll never tuck up these pretty, 
pretty curls again.”’ 

**T certainly never will.” ; 

The last evening of the session at Seminary 
drew on. A grand concert was to crown its close, and 
Marion was obliged, though feeling utterly unequal to 
the task, to take a conspicuous part in it. She was 
standing before the glass, placing the only ornament the 
merry girls who were talking and laughing about her 
could persuade her to wear in-her hair—a delicate rose. 

‘“*Your cheek used to be that color,’’ said the out- 
spoken little Rosie Pratt, who was watching the process 
of the toilette, ‘* but it isn’t now. What ’s the reason?”’’ 

Before Marion could reply to the child a card was laid 
upon her dressing-table, which the merest glance showed 


her was Professor Fenton’s. Her face flushed suddenly: 
‘The roses! the roses !’’ cried Rosie, sotto voce, behind 


ber hand. ‘‘ Don’t be vexed, Miss Wardour, at his 
coming just now when you have to go to the concert- 
room. We’ll run and tell him you are engaged ;”’ and 
without waiting for permission, off flew a couple of the 
officious little maidens. : 

Another was sent after them in all haste, who met 
them returning out of breath with their rapid run. 
‘* Betty told him you were busy; but he didn’t wait a 
minute, she said ; see, Miss Wardour, it’s a P. P.C. 
card,’? and the speaker pointed to the letters in the 
corner. 

How Marion ever got through her part of the eve- 
ning’s entertainment she did not know, and cared not 
to inquire. She turned the key inexorably on the wail- 
ing heart that throbbed beneath her bodice, and threw 
herself into the music with an abandon that excited the 
wonder and admiration of the assembled guests. And 
when she sang one of Schubert’s songs, full of wild 
pathos and heart-break, there were eyes that had tears 
in them, as one auditor said to another: ‘‘ Why, I didn’t 
know that music was her forte; she’s a St. Cecilia !” 

Late that night, after the concert was over, Marion 
returned pale and weary to her room ; and as she tore 
from among her curls the one rose now wilted, and 
threw herself with an air of utter hopelessness into a 
low chair, she saw on the table beside her the case of 
beautiful French classics, and lying on top of them a 
card from the effusive school-girls : 

**FOR OUR DARLING MISS WARDOUR. 
A Bridal Present from her Devoted Puypile.*° 
This was the over-brimming drop. The aching eyes 
closed ; and when a servant came to her room a little 
after on some trifling errand, she found Marion lying in 
@ swoon upon the floor. 


The vacation passed away; the seminary resumed 
its regular duties, but a new French teacher sat in 
Marion Wardour’s chair. Along spell of violent illness 
set in very shortly after her return home, and for several 
months she was unable to take up any occupation. No 
one at home guessed the trouble that weighed down 
their usually so buoyant Marion. Occasionally there 
was an eagerness in turning over letters which the post 
brought, and two or three times, when the post-mark of 
the university town turned up, a swift flash would cross 
the pallid cheek, and the thin hand held out for them 
would tremble. But a subsidence of all emotion would 
follow as she would say, with’ a little faint panting: 
‘* Ah, yes ; Edith Strother’s handwriting :’’ or, ‘‘ Dear 
little Rosie ! she remembers me still.”’ 

But youth does not so easily succumb ; grief does not 
kill out the sweet life so soon. By-and-by, health came 
back, and with it the necessity for exertion. So when 
a charming position as governess in the family of a 
wealthy planter in South Carolina offered itself, Marion 
thankfully accepted it, and for years did not return to 
her northern home. 

One cool, starry night in October found her on her 
way back to her friends after this long period of separa- 
tion. She was traveling alone, and on this particular 
night was speeding along on a night train between two 
of our principal cities. She was worn with her long, 
solitary journey, and lay, half-reclining, with her head 
supported by her traveling wraps. The seat immediately 
in front of her had been unoccupied the early part of the 
night, and she had not noticed when it was filled ; only 
when she raised her head to peer through the window 
and see if there was any indication of dawn she observed 
that two gentlemen occupied it. 

Suddenly the distinctly pronounced name of the uni- 
versity town, so linked with her happiness and her 
sorrow, arrested her ear. Her heart stood still; for, 
notwithstanding all the hard and reiterated tutorings 
of womanly pride, it was but a rebellious heart after all. 

‘* How long since you landed ?”’ she heard one of the 
gentlemen ask the other. 

‘* Only ten days ago.”’ 

The words were nothing, but the voice—not a vibra- 
tion in its tone had been forgotten, although she had 
not heard it for nearly three years. It went to her 
heart with the clean thrust of a sharp stiletto. 

“*'You were two years abroad, I think ?”’ 

‘** More—almost three.’’ 

‘** And did you like Bonn ?”’ 

‘*'Yes—as much as I could like anything in the mood 
in which I then was.”’ 

‘* What sort of mood—eh ?”’ 

‘* Well, one of desperate chagrin and disappoint- 
ment.”’ 

“* Disappointment? Why, old fellow, I never heard 
you own to disappointment about anything. 

‘*What’s that the conductor sung out ?’’ asked the 
other, interruptingly, as the aforesaid official startled 
all the sleepers with his stentorian shout: ‘‘ Our sta- 
tion, is it? Yes? Well, gather up your traps, Fenton ; 
or shall I help you? You seem to have as many as an 
old maid.”’ 

Vv 

TEN years after the date of this new engagement, 
which had been succeeded by others of a similar nature, 
there sat, one brilliant summer afternoon, on one of the 
seats facing the grand ruins of the old castle of Heidel- 
berg, a lady, busy with her sketching materials. All 
tourists will recall the beautiful, well-preserved window 
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overlooking the shrubbery below, with its pointed arch 
overrun with fine stone tracery, as though the vine 
had been once green about it, and had been fossilized 
through the action of centuries. The sketcher—it was 
Marion Wardour—was wholly absorbed in transferring 
this lovely window into the pages of her scrap-book in 
its picturesque beauty. 

Her companions were running over the castle, ex- 
amining the Big Tun, peering into the ancient rooms, 
trying the stone stairways, making the hoary walls echo 
with their young merriment, and calling occasionally 
down to Marion as she sat over her work. 

Three of the party were young girls who were 
Marion’s peculiar charge. A kind family friend of hers, 
who had watched with concern the paling of the delicate 
cheek and the too sad expression of the drooping eye— 
which he declared to his wife had no business to be in- 
truding to her detriment at thirty-three, when a woman 
should be in her richest prime—settled it to his own 
satisfaction that her devotion to her duties as governess 
to his children had much to do with this apparent fail- 
ure of Marion’s health and spirits. 

‘*Marion is too lovely to be allowed to droop to so 
little purpose,’ he said one day, after watching her 
somewhat languid movements. ‘* Now, here she has 
been teaching these girls of ours for five years without 
taking a holiday worth speaking of, and she’s plainly 
running down. Don’t you think, my dear, the best thing 
we could do would be to carry her with us in the spring 
when we go abroad? In your delicate health, she 
could relieve you of a world of anxiety, if you had 
her at hand to turn over to her these three spirited 
young things, who will want to drag you everywhere. 
Such a traveling governess is not easily to be se- 
cured,”’ 

‘* A capital idea !’? exclaimed Mrs. Floyd with eager- 
ness. ‘‘I wonder it had not occurred to me without 
your suggestion. Apart from all thought of relief to 
me, she would augment so greatly the pleasures of 
travel for us, for she is a better reference than Murray 
and Black and Bedaker all rolled into one. Let us 
speak to her about it at once.’’ 

Consequently the arrangement was brought about ; 
and when the Floyd family—father, mother and three 
daughters—started on their two years’ tour, Miss War- 
dour was one of their party. 

They had only arrived at Heidelberg the day before 
the one of which we speak; and, of course, one of the 
first ‘‘ lions ’’ they determined to seize by the mane was 
the famous old castle, whose history Marion took pains 
to make her pupils familiar with prior to their investi- 
gations. She had just gone the rounds of the pictu- 
fesque ruin with Mr. Floyd and his daughters, and as 
they had not fully satisfied their curiosity, she descended 
and left them to farther search while she put upon paper 
her reminiscences of the fine exterior. 

As she dashed in with rapid hand her India-ink 
drawing, she allowed herself to be so absorbed by the 
thought of the old historic associations over which she 
had been going that morning with her pupils, that she 
ceased even to hear the echoing laughter, or note the 
coming and going tourists, some of whom, like herself, 
were busy with pencil and sketch-book, or to observe 
the occasional occupants of the benches beside her. 
Only once, when a sudden movement caused her sketch- 
ing materials to roll from her lap, and spin beyond her 
reach on the smooth walk, a stranger, who had been 
loitering somewhere near, gathered them up, and, with 
a low bow, but in entire silence, restored them to her. 
She did not look up, but, with a kindly-spoken ‘* Thank 


you,”’ received them. She had not been aware till that 
instant of his proximity. He had immediately stepped 
aside after having done her the small service ; and when, 
on the conclusion of her work a few minutes later, she 
looked around, she saw no trace of him. 

As they sat at the table d’héte that evening, Mr. 
Floyd’s youngest daughter, a bright child of twelve, 
suddenly turned to Miss Wardour and said: 

‘* Tf it wasn’t always happening to us to run against 
people we know at home, I should think it odd to 
find an acquaintance of yours here, Miss Wardour. 
He came up to me in the balcony, after we returned 
from the castle, and, very politely introducing him- 
self, said he had heard me, in speaking to my sister, 
name a familiar name, and he thought he had one whom 
he used to know long ago in our party. Iasked him 
who it was, taking for granted that it was papa, who 
knows everybody. But, no; he said it was ‘Miss 
Wardour.’ And then he took out a card—I declare, 
dear Miss Wardour, I forgot it till this minute; pray, 
forgive me. I have it here in my pocket,” and she 
searched for it, but in vain. ‘‘ Well, Ill go this minute 
and get it, for I know I must have left it in my Beda- 
ker, for I had it in my hand when he came up to me.” 

Miss Wardour said it was of no consequence, and 
would have detained Emily Floyd, who rushed without 
farther word from the table in search of the missing 
card, and in a few moments laid it beside the plate of 
her governess. She took it up carelessly and turned it 
over. A sudden, unaccountable added paleness over- 
spread the always pale face, and, without seeming to 
know exactly what she did, she laid the card upon the 
table again and slightly pushed back her chair. 

With the familiarity of long established friendship, 
Mr. Floyd, who sat next her, took up the card, and, 
merely saying, ‘‘ With your permission,” read aloud the 
name : 

“Mr. F. H. FENTON, 
Exmoor University, 
U. S. a" 

‘* Dear me, Marion! I never dreamed Fenton was an 
acquaintance of yours! I’ve been seeing his name half 
a dozen times in the hotel registers since we have been 
on the Continent, but never thought to mention it, as 
I supposed him a stranger to everybody but myself. 
He was just entering the academic shades of Harvard 
when I passed out from them into the busy world, and 
I’ve seen but little of him for years past. We’ll have 
him with us at once. It will be a delightful addition to 
our party, eh, Marion? Emily, as you brought the 
Professor’s card, carry Miss Wardour’s back to him—”’ 

But before Mr. Floyd had gotten to the end of his 
sentence Marion had hastily risen and disappeared 
from the salle-d-manger. 


VI 

‘*My dear,’’ exclaimed Mr. Floyd to his wife, break- 
ing suddenly, two days after, upon her afternoon siesta, 
‘*nardon me for disturbing your slumbers, but the pret- 
tiest little romance has spun itself aboutus. You can’t 
think how charmed I am!’’ 

‘* What is it? You’re not thinking of taking a suite 
of chambers for us in the old castle, I trust, and trying 
to resuscitate for our enjoyment some of its old life.”’ 

‘*Oh, no! noting so old or musty, I assure you, but 
a fresh, living romance of to-day, such as we read of in 
novels often enough, but something that does not occur 
so readily in real life; in short, such a thing, which 
when we meet with it even in novels, we are apt to 
designate unreal, unlikely, clap-trap—”’ 
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‘Pray, enlighten me at once, without farther com- 
mentary,’ said Mrs, Floyd, rising from her sofa with a 
look of unusual animation. ‘‘Whom does it specially 
concern ? You haven’t made a matrimonial alliance 
for our Jeannette with that Bavarian Count who has so 
taken your fancy ?”’ 

‘* Not quite ; but there’s a ‘ matrimonial alliance’ in 
the case. You see Marion Wardour has not come to 
Europe for nothing.”’ 

*¢ It’s Marion’s romance, then ?”’ 

‘¢-Yes, it’s Marion’s romance ; for I have always sus- 
pected she had one hidden safe away somewhere in that 
self-contained heart of hers. She has just sought an 
interview with me, and, as being in loco parentis to her, 
she has asked my advice, and, what ’s more to the point, 
I’ve given it with unction.”’ 

Mr. Floyd then sat down beside his wife’s sofa, and 
recounted Marion’s story of her early engagement with 
Professor Fenton, and the sudden and irrational break- 
ing of it. For ten entire years their paths had never hap- 
pened to cross. Again and again had the Professor gone 
to the place which he had heard of as Miss Wardour’s 
temporary abode, and failed to find her. Once, twice, 
even thrice, had he addressed letters to her; either they 
had never reached her (which proved to be the case), 
or, as he supposed, she had treated them with silent in- 
difference. The fates seemed in league to prevent them 
from ever meeting. Three days before he had sauntered 
into the grounds of the old castle, with not the remotest 
thought of Marion in his head. He observed a lady 
sketching. She dropped her pencils. From mere gen- 
tlemanly instinct, he returned them to her. She re- 
ceived them without lifting her head, but her ‘“‘ Thank 
you !”’ thrilled him very strangely, and on a second look 
he recognized the woman he had been chasing through 
the world for ten long years. Overcome with the unex- 
pectedness of the whole thing, he had hastened away 
without revealing himself. ‘‘ You remember Emily’s 
handing Marion a card at table two or three evenings 
ago ??? added Mr. Floyd. ‘‘ Well, he sought her out at 
length ; one interview led to another ; the misapprehen- 
sions of years were cleared up; explanations were made, 
and the upshot of the whole affair is—’’ 


‘* That he has told her he wants to marry her on the 
spot; have the Big Tun filled with wine, in which we 
are all to drink to their health and happiness, and—she 
has consented !”’ 

‘** Bless me, but you women are keen in your scent 
where love and marriage are concerned ! Why, the very 
thing! barring the filling of the Tun, and I dare say the 
Professor would like amazingly to do that, too. Every- 
thing, it seems, has been made perfectly satisfactory to 
both parties. ’’ 

‘* What was the difficulty ?”’ 

‘“Oh, some trifle, as is always sure to be the case, 
which a word would have set right; some quarrel, I 
believe, as far as I could understand, about curls— 
Marion’s curls, which must have been the prettiest 
curls in the world. But the curls and everything else 
are straightened out now.”’ 

‘*' Yes, after ten years.”’ 

‘*But you see he tried to find means of explaining 
things before. Anyhow, Marion declares that she is 
the only one who has been to blame.”’ 

“Oh, I dare say! That ’s a matter of course. Ma- 
rion wouldn’t be a real woman of the approved pattern 
if she didn’t take all the blame to herself.”’ 

** Just as you would have done in like circumstances, 
my dear,’’ laughed Mr. Floyd, as he took his wife’s 
delighted face between his hands and kissed it. 

‘* Well, now for the denouement of the romance ; what 
did you advise ?” 

‘That, as we are going to remain a whole month at 
Heidelberg, she should send Professor Fenton off to 
Southern Germany till she should get up her trousseau, 
and be ready at the month’s end to let him come back 
and claim her as his bride. She’s coming to hear what 
you think, after I have prepared the way for her by 
telling her story, which she declares it impossible for 
her to repeat.”’ 

** Yes—yes ; it is a nice little bit of romance to weave 
into our German summer,” exclaimed Mrs. Floyd with 
unwonted excitement. ‘‘ Jeanette and Annie and Emily 
shall be her bridesmaids. It’s really delightful! But 
to think that her pretty curls should have lost her ten 
years of happiness !”’ 





LOVE’S GREETING. 


“How Woutp You Greet Me, Dear, 1r I SHoutp Come?” 


_ You ask how I would greet you ; 
Love, why ask? 
Can I paint rapture in mere words, 
Count heart-beats as a task ? 


I only know the sight of you would be 
The glad surprise 

That the first glimpse of light and flowers would be 
To long blind eyes. 


But ah! what words are deep enough to hold 
The raptured hush 

In which they’d watch the sunset’s gold 
Or rosebui’s déwy blush ? 


I only know the sight of you would be 
As dew to flowers, 

That drooping on their stems have hung 
Through noontide hours. 


But, yet, I cannot paint in words 
The joy that thrills 

Throughout each fragrant heart as drop by drop 
Each chalice fills. 


And so my joy at meeting you 
Would pass the reach 

Of words in any tongue that’s known— 
All powers of speech. 


But though I cannot fell, I think perhaps 
That I could show 

Just how I’d greet you if you came, 
So if you care to know : 


There stretches out between us, dear, 
No bridgeless space, 
And your question were best answered 
Face unto face ! 
REBECCA CAMERON. 













































































































































































































































































































THAT splendid world which Shakspeare imagined for 
us contained certain characters which we at once classify 
as types of humanity. His kings, jesters, philosophers 
arrange themselves with a singular clearness, and we 
readily contrast and criticise them with reference to 
each other. But the children of Shakspeare’s plays 
seem to escape general notice; and it may be safely as- 
serted that few of his readers ever bring them con- 
sciously together. 

Yet they have all a positive individuality, and the 
English historical dramas contain some lovely types of 
boyhood—clear, single characters, whose feelings have 
a child-like sincerity, uninfluenced by complex motives 
and divided duties, and, for this very reason, not likely 
to attract metaphysical comment or detailed criticism. 

All readers of Shakspeare must have observed his 
fondness for taking some master passion as a text, and 
then heightening and strengthening his argument by 
the grandest and most superb contrasts. Thus, the 
prevailing characteristic of ‘‘ King John”’ is craft and 
cruelty, and against the baseness of the king’s dastard 
soul, full of shuffling sophistries and mean subterfuges, 
he places the clear, gracious innocence and boyish love- 
liness of the little Prince Arthur. 

The character of Arthur is not only unique in Shak- 
speare, but alsoin dramatic literature ; for he is not a 
precocious child, astonishing us by a display of feeling 
and intelligence beyond his years. The charm of Ar- 
thur’s character lies in his unconscious childishness and 
helplessness, his inability to comprehend the facts by 
which he is surrounded. The presence of quarreling 
kings, and the sight of warriors who fight for or against 
him, terrifies the child ; and when his mother and grand- 
mother come to words as sharp as blows, he cries, with 
tears of alarm and sorrow: 


‘Good my mother, peace ! 
I would that I were low laid in my grave ; 
I am not worth this coil that’s made for me.”’ 


Historical accuracy could not be scrupulously re- 
garded in the play of ‘“‘ King John.”? A time in which 
England was “‘ baffled and affronted in every enterprise” 
would necessarily be an unpleasant subject for an Eng- 
lish public and an English court; and Shakspeare, 
therefore, concentrated the interest of the drama upon 
Arthur, whose unhappy fate is the link binding every ac- 
tion together. We know, also, that at the time to which 
the tragedy refers Arthur was older than Shakspeare 
represents him ; but the poet knew how much more in- 
teresting weakness and innocence in the power of craft 
and cruelty would be if exemplified in the person of a 
little child. 

From his very birth Arthur was the object of Eng- 
gland’s rapacity or fear. Henry the Second and Coeur 
de Lion coveted the duchy of Brittany, which he in- 
herited through his mother, Constance. John boldly 
seized the English throne, which he inherited through 
his father, Geoffrey. Then Constance placed her son 
under the protection of Philip, King of France, who 
pledged himself to maintain the child’s rights, It is at 
this point in Arthur’s history the play opens, and in all 
the ~ eames drama there is no bolder and more 
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effective introduction. In plain and rapid words Ar- 
thur’s ‘‘ most lawful claim” is asserted, and the de- 
fiance given and returned. 

The second act brings us into the very heart of the 
conflict, and the spirit of the Middle Ages is upon us. 
Arthur, indeed, appears only as the guileless child of 
all times, but the men of six centuries ago surround 
him, and in their gothic grandeur make a most effective 
background to the little child who stands so helpless 
among them. Vowing hollow friendship or stern defi- 
ance; ‘‘gone to be married, gone to swear a peace ;”’ 
gone to keep the feast ‘‘ with slaughtered men ;”’ defy- 
ing spiritual power and sovereign authority ; swayed 
by every passion, yet ever willing to defend the right, 
we cannot but feel the superb contrast which Arthur 
in his unconscious and perplexed simplicity makes to 
them. 

The third act reveals the boy to us through his 
mother’s terror and anguish. She has realized that 
her child is but a puppet to be played by the rival kings 
for their own benefit ; and when at last the fate of battle 
throws him into John’s hands she abandons all hope. 
Is he not in the power of men “‘ fit for bloody villainy ?”’ 
A mother’s presentiment assures her that ‘‘ never, 
never’’ shall she behold her “‘ pretty Arthur more,” 
and in words of passionate sorrow she appeals to Car- 
dinal Pandulph for spiritual consolation : 

‘* My poor child is a prisoner. 
And, father cardinal, I have heard you say 
That we shall see and know our friends in Heaven ; 
If that be true, I shall see my boy again ; 
For, since the birth of Cain, the first male child, 
To him that did but yesterday suspire, 
There was not such a gracious creature born.” 

No more pitiful lament was ever conceived, unless it 
be the one sorrowful cry of Arthur, as he stands among 
his wolfish enemies in the English camp : 

‘*O this will make my mother die with grief !”’ 


’ For Shakspeare well understood that this “ gracious 


creature ’’ would, in such extremity, feel more for those 
he loved than for himself. In his mouth he puts no 
words of entreaty, and no reply to John’s pretenses of 
affection. A child of such rare spiritual sensitiveness 
doubtless divined the bloody thoughts already in his 
uncle’s heart—thoughts which John furtively translates 
to Hubert de Burgh in three muttered words, ‘‘ death ”’ 
and ‘‘a grave,” and then retires from the deed he has 
prompted. 

The fourth act gives us the incomparable scene be- 
tween Hubert and the child, and, in a few beautiful 
lines, the little prisoner reveals himself to us in all his 
winning nature. ‘‘So he were out of prison and kept 
sheep, he could be merry as the day is long;’’ and yet 
he ‘‘ would to heaven that he were Hubert’s son, so that 
Hubert would love him.”’ If it were not that these first 
words make us feel that Hubert never can burn out the 
child’s eyes, the horror of the situation would surpass 
the limits of tragic emotion. But with every fresh appeal 
Hubert visibly relents, and before he utters the words, 

‘*T will not touch thine eyes 
For all the treasure that thine uncle owes,’’ 


we have anticipated them. 


The boy’s desperate at- 


tempt to escape ican prison and its fatal result ipendiiy. 
follow : 


“The wall is high ; and yet I will leap down: 
Good h.pesomg be ett and hurt me not! 


° me . my uncle’ 8 spirit is in hens: stones. “ 


And these, his dying words, make us feel that ‘‘ the 
bloody fingers’-ends of John” have all the taint of 
Arthur’s murder on them. Therefore we welcome with 
eager satisfaction that poetic justice which annihilates 
time, and makes the death of John rapidly follow the 
death of Arthur. Fourteen years really elapsed, but 
Shakspeare rouses at once the stern anger of the dis- 
tempered lords for the ‘‘ruin of that sweet life,”? and 
then hurries forward civil revolt and foreign invasion, 
treason and treachery, until John expires, not like the 
brother of Coeur de Lion, but writhing and moaning 
with a monkish poison in his veins. 

The beautiful and amiable Prince Arthur has little 
resemblance to the gallant Edward Plantagenet. His 
father, Henry the Sixth, was indeed more fit for a pope 
than a king; but he inherited through his famous 
mother, Margaret of Anjou, the beauty and spirit of 
her great ancestor, Charlemagne. Shakspeare has dealt 
hardly with Margaret; still she undoubtedly had an 
overbearing, impetuous disposition, and Philip de Co- 
mines, who knew her well, attributes the overthrow of 
the House of Lancaster to her rash interference in the 
quarrel between Warwick and Somerset. Henceforward 
her life was a weariful watch and battle for the rights 
of her husband and son; for Henry was not only 
strangely indifferent to his own rights, but also quite 
willing to give up those of his son, if by so doing he 
could win the peace he craved but never on earth 
reached. The incident is in the first scene of the third 
part of ‘‘ King Henry Sixth,”’ and it is impossible in it 
not to sympathize with Margaret and the young prince, 
nor wonder that, when Henry urges, ‘‘ Be patient, gen- 
tle queen,’’ she should answer: 


‘¢ Who can be patient in such extremes ? 
Ah, wretched man! Would I had died a maid, 
And never seen thee, never borne thee son, 
Seeing thou hast proved so unnatural a father! ° 
Hath he deserved to lose his birthright thus ? 
Prince. Father, you cannot disinherit me: 
If you be king, why should not I succeed ? 
K. Hen. Pardon me, Margaret; pardon me, sweet son : 
The Earl of Warwick, and the Duke, enfore’d me. 
Q. Mar. Enfore’d thee! Art thou a king, and wilt be fore’d? 
I shame to hear thee speak. Ah, timorous wretch ! 
Thou hast undone thyself, thy son, and me, 
And given unto the house of York such head, 
As thou shalt a but by their sufferance. 


The eoldiers should 1 have tose’ me on their “nies 
Before I would have granted to that act. 

The northern lords that have forsworn thy colors 
Will follow mine, if once they see them spread : 
And spread they shall be. 


Thus do I leave thee. Come, son, let’s away ; 
Our army’s ready ; come, we’]] after them. 
K. Hen. Stay, gentle Margaret, and hear me speak. 
Q. Mar. Thou hast spoke too much already ; get thee gone. 
K. Hen. Gentle son Edward, thou wilt stay with me? 
Q. Mar. Ay, to be murdered by his enemies. 
Prince. When I return with victory from the field, 
Ill see your grace ; till then, I 711 follow her.” 


The prince was then only seven years old, but he had 
been familiar from infancy with battles and flight and 
exile; and, being Margaret’s son, nourished amid the 
clashing of swords and the hate of rival claims, we can- 
not wonder that he elected to follow her, and win back 
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on the battle-field the crown whieh his father had rt- 
signed in the council chamber. 

All the gentlemen and barons of the great northern 
counties had a local interest in the House of Lancaster, 
and they rushed to arms at the call of Margaret in be- 
half of her son’s rights. But, noble as Margaret was 
under defeat, she could not bear victory, and her tri- 
umph at Sandal Castle was sullied by the murder of 
‘*sweet young Rutland,”’ the little son'of the Duke of 
York, who was seized while flying with his tutor. 

The sketch of this little York is but a slight one, yet 
it is a masterly portrait of the terror of a child who had 
been all his short life under priestly dictation, and who 
could have no conception of the scenes in which his 
Lancastrian cousin Edward learnt how to defy his ene- 
mies, and receive their daggers without flinching. 


** Rut. Ah, whither shall I fly to ’scape their hands? 
Ah, tutor! look where bloody Clifford comes ! 
Clif. Chaplain, away ! thy priesthood saves thy life. 
As for the brat of this accursed duke, 
Whose father slew my father, he shall die. 
Tut. Ah, Clifford ! murder not this innocent child, 
Lest thou be hated both of God and man. 
Clif. How now ! Is he dead already? Or is it fear 
That makes him close his eyes? I ll open them. 
Rut. Ah, gentle Clifford, kill me with thy sword, 
And not with such a cruel, threatening look. 
Sweet Clifford, hear me speak before I die : 
I am too mean a subject for thy wrath ; 
Be thou reveng’d on men, and let me live. 
Clif. In vain thou speak’st, poor boy ; my father’s blood 
Hath stopp’d the passage where thy words should enter. 
Rut. O, let me pray before I take my death : 
To thee I pray, sweet Clifford, pity me! 
Clif. Such pity as my rapier’s point affords. 
Rut. I never did thee harm—why wilt thou slay me? 
Clif. Thy father hath. 
Rut. But ’twas ere I was born. 
Thou hast one son; for his sake pity me; 
Lest, in revenge thereof—sith God is just— 
He be as miserably slain as I. 
Ah, let me live in prison all my days, 
And when I give occasion of offense, 
Then let me die, for now thou hast no cause. 
Clif. No cause? 
Thy father slew my father, therefore die !’”’ 


And whispering his last words in Latin, the boy falls. 

Shakspeare makes Margaret offer the Duke of York, 
Rutland’s father, a handkerchief dipped in his child’s 
blood, to wipe away the tears he sheds for his untimely 
end ; and it is certain that her immoderate laughter and 
brutal triumph over York was such as, in some measure, 
to justify the tragic death of her own son under the 
daggers of the three remaining sons of York—Edward, 
Clarence and Richard. 

Soon afterward Margaret rescued her husband from 
his Yorkist jailors, and with exultation presented to 
him the young prince, who had shared with her all the 
perils of the war, saying : 


‘You promised knighthood to our forward son ; 
Unsheath your sword, and dub him presently. 
Edward, kneel down. 

K. Hen. Edward Plantagenet, arise a knight ; 
And learn this lesson : Draw thy sword in right. 

Prince. My gracious father, by your kingly leave, 
I’ll draw it as apparent to the crown, . 
And in that quarrel use it to the death.”’ 


The Lancastrian nobles had, however, so little re- 
spect for Henry that they urged him to leave the field 
to the conduct of Margaret; and Shakspeare, by a 
subtle touch of filial respect, at this juncture adds the 
noblest grace to the young Edward’s character : 

** Prince. My royal father, cheer these noble lords, 
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“And hearten those that fight in your defense : 

Unsheath your sword, good father; cry Saint George!” 

The battle of Towton, fought on Palm Sunday, “‘ with 
lances instead of palms,’’ made Margaret and her son 
again wanderers and exiles. They fled from Scotland 
to France, and from France to Scotland, finding in 
every place misery and danger. An inflexible evil for- 
tune followed the mother and son; their bravery and 
devotion could not propitiate it. Treachery, ship- 
wreck, hunger, cold and weariness were familiar to 
them. “Poverty manacled them, defeat after defeat 
dogged their footsteps. Year after year the struggle 
was continued, until on the ‘* bloody field ’’ of Tewkes- 
bury the house of Lancaster buried its last hope of 
sovereignty with ‘‘ the gallant, springing young Plan- 
tagenet.”’ 

Here Edward was taken prisoner with his mother, 
Margaret, and brought before King Edward the Fourth, 
and his brothers Clarence and Richard. This, the final 
scene of his short life, was not unworthy of the stormy 
years which it closed. Unterrified by the cruel York 
faces which glared upon him, he fell beneath their dag- 
gers asserting his rights to the last moment, and dealing 
out to his enemies quick, angry speeches, full of poign- 
ant sarcasms and reproaches. 

The assassination of Henry the Sixth, which speedily 
followed that of hisson Edward, ended the civil war; 
but we should close the historical dramas at this point 
with a sense of injustice and incompleteness. The play 
of ‘‘Richard the Third’’ is the legitimate sequel to 
‘‘Henry the Sixth,” and Richard himself the terrible 
Fate who, destitute of pity, love or fear, fills for others 
the cup of retribution which he also had to drink. This 
idea is distinctly prominent. Margaret is brought for- 
ward to keep alive, by her frantic prophecies, the past 
in the present; and in that night so full of ‘‘ fearful 
dreams ”’ and “‘ ugly sights ” which foreboded to Clarence 
his own murder, he tells, shudderingly, how there 

‘Came wandering by 
A shadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood ; and he shriek’d out aloud: 
‘Clarence is come ; false, fleeting, perjured Clarence, 
That stabb’d me in the field of Tewkesbury.’ ”’ 

The murder of Clarence produces the affecting scene 
between his mother and two children. The sketch of 
Clarence’s son is very slight, but full of character. He 
had been told by Richard that his uncle the King, ‘‘ pro- 
vok’d to ’t by the Queen,’’ had caused his father’s death. 
He had been kissed by Richard, and told to rely on him 
as a father, and when his grandmother dropped a hint 
of his uncle’s treachery, the child, with that sweet cre- 
dulity that can see no guile beneath a kind demonstra- 
tion, answered, ‘‘ I cannot think it.”’ 

The death of Edward soon after the murder of his 
brother Clarence placed Richard so much nearer the 
throne. Only Edward’s two sons barred his right. 
These princes are drawn with exquisite skill. With 
scanty means he indicates in the Prince of Wales, then 
thirteen years of age, a disposition promising a most 
perfect manhood. Dignified, earnest and clear-seeing, 
there is an air of pensive thought about all he says; 
whiie his younger brother of York is spirited, quick- 
tongued, almost malapert, but yet just the keen, obser- 
vant child that might be expected as the growth of a 
court full of hostility, hypocrisy, and jealous, quarreling 
women. 

Richard, as Protector, wishes the brothers to go to 
the Tower pending Edward’s coronation. The young 
king does ‘‘ not like the Tower of any place ;”? but he 
gracefully consents, asks questions about its builder, 


Julius Ceesar, and makes reflections on his life. But 
the bold little York protests : 
“*T shall not sleep in quiet at the Tower. 
Rich. Why should you fear? 
York.. Marry, my Uncle Clarence’s angry ghost. 
My grandam told me he was murther’d there. 

Prince. I fear no uncles dead. 

Rich. Nor none that live I hope. 

Prince. An if they live, I hope I need not fear.’’ 

The son of Clarence was incredulous as to his uncle’s 
falseness; the young York had that boyish quickness 
which instinctively discerns the danger it has no power 
to ward off. His pert, sly taunts to his uncle of Glos- 
ter are very natural, and very skillfully contrasted with 
the delicate caution and acuteness of the little king’s re- 
marks. ‘‘O ’tis a parlous boy,’ says Richard to his 
creature Buckingham. 

Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable; and from 
that moment we know that Richard will have no re- 
lentings. 

The plot deepens rapidly; the mother and grand- 
mother of the princes—the latter woefully counting her 
‘*eighty odd years of sorrow’’—are forbid access to 
them ; and there are few more touching lines in all the 
Shakspearean dramas than those in which the fearful 
mother addresses the prison of her boys : 

‘* Pity, you ancient stones, those tender babes 
Whom envy hath immur’d within your walls ! 
Rough cradle for such little pretty ones ! 
Rude, ragged nurse! Old sullen playfellow 
For tender princes, use my babies well !’’ 

King John incited Hubert to murder Arthur with 
trembling, cowardly innuendoes; Richard, with cynical 
indifference, summons Tyrrel to his presence and asks : 

‘¢ Dar’st thou resolve to kill a friend of mine ?”’ 

And receiving Tyrrel’s ready assurance, exclaims exult- 
ingly : ‘‘ Thou sing’st sweet music!’’ Yet if there is 
any scene conjured in wondrous words to abide all time 
it is Tyrrel’s description of the two children “‘ girdling 
one another within their alabaster, innocent arms.’’ 
Endless repetition has not made it stale, nor do artists 
ever seem to weary in interpreting the tearful words in 
lovely forms. 

The wailing for their murder is worthy of their tragic 
fate. Margaret of Anjou, hungering for revenge, had 
appeared in the early part of the play despair-crowned 
and breathing curses; and after their death she comes 
again, to add her note of gratified hate to the lamenta- 
tions of three generations, and to forbode the despair 
and horror and death waiting for Richard on the field 
of Bosworth. . 

An admirable contrast to these English boys is the 
Roman son of Coriolanus. How charming is that scene 
in the house of Marcius, in which his grandmother and 
mother, as they sit sewing, talk of the boy to their 
morning caller, Valeria! ‘‘He had rather see the 
swords, and hear a drum, than look upon his school- 
master,’”? says the proud grandmother; and Valeria 
adds: 


“Val. O’ my word, the father’s son. . . . Ilooked upon him 
o’ Wednesday half an hour together; he has such a confirmed 
countenance. I saw him run after a gilded butterfly ; and when 
he caught it, he let it go again; and after it again; and over 
and over he comes, and up again ; catched it again ; or whether 
his fall enraged him, or how ’twas, he did so set his teeth, and 
tear it—O, I warrant, how he mammocked it ! 

Vol. One of his father’s moods,’’ 


is the grandmother’s proud admission; and we see in 
this boy who ‘“‘mammocked”’ and tore his butterfly 
prey the epitome of the father, who “‘ fluttered the Vols- 
cians about like an eagle in a dove-cote.”’ 
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‘* He has such a confirmed countenance ”’ is Valeria’s 
description of the child’s appearance, and the simple 
phrase conveys the perfect idea of a sturdy child and a 
self-willed character. He appears again with Volumnia 
and Virgilia, when they plead for the safety of Rome. 
The women declare that Coriolanus must tread upon 
their bodies if he ‘‘ march to assault his country ;’’ but 
the young Marcius, mimic of his father, cries out: 

‘¢ He shall not tread on me. 
I’ll run away till I am bigger; but then I ’1l fight. 

If we take up the play of ‘‘ Macbeth” after that of 
‘‘Coriolanus,”’ we are in a new world. It transports us 
from the sunshine of Italian cities to the mists and 
glooms of the Scotch Highlands. Everything is tinged 
with the supernatural. Men are credulous and excita- 
ble, and their ordinary speech is poetical and full of 
grand images. The mighty forms of Macduff, Banquo, 
Siward are of very different aspect to the downright, 
hard-headed, hard-fisted Roman nobles ; and the preter- 
naturally wise son of Macduff, vainly trying to form a 
conception of a traitor, tyrant and murderer, is a very 
different child from the young Marcius, to whom diffi- 
culties would only suggest fighting. The little Scot 
dreams and wonders; but withal, when the time for 
action comes, he is no coward. Dimly comprehending 
from his mother’s irritable complaints that a traitor 
‘swears and lies,’? when the murderer sent by Macbeth 
calls his father ‘‘ traitor,” he at once, with childish pas- 
sion, answers, ‘Thou liest!’’? and being instantly 
stabbed, uses his last breath to urge his mother, ‘‘ Run 
away, I pray you!”’ 

From the gloom of the Scotch Highlands, ‘‘ Love’s 
Labor Lost’ takes us to the sunny plains of Navarre. 
Here all the men are idle, and the women, too; and we 
may laugh with Costard over the tricks and speech of 
that ‘‘ nit of mischief,”’ that ‘‘ half-penny purse of wit,”’ 
the little page, Moth. Shakspeare has in this comedy 
imitated the pedantic style of conversation affected by 
the witty and learned of that time, an excellent descrip- 
tion of which he puts into the mouth of the critical 
Holofernes as ‘‘ too picked, too spruce, too affected, too 
odd, as it were—too peregrinate, as I may call it.’’ 

None of Shakspeare’s contrasts are more decided and 
amusing than that of the stiff, affected, melancholy 
Armado with the page Moth, who, light as his name, is 
all jest and playfulness, versatility and cunning. Ar- 
mado is a great coiner of words, and the alliterations, 
antithesis and Latin phrases of the curate, schoolmaster 
and knight are a perpetual joy to Moth and his admirer, 
the clown Costard. ‘‘ They have been at a great feast 
of languages, and stolen the seraps,’’ whispers Moth to 
Costard. 


“Oost. O, they have lived long in the alms-basket of words! 
I marvel thy master hath not eaten thee for a word; for thou 
art not so long by the head as honorificabilitudinitatibus,”’ 


answers Costard, who had also picked up the fashion 
of big words, and stolen the longest in the comedy. 
We may find Don Adriano de Armado dull, and the 
curate’s and schoolmaster s disputes on the golden ca- 
dences of poesy very tiresome; but we shall always be 
ready to say to that handful of wit, the tiny Moth, ‘‘An 
I had but one penny in the world, thou shouldst have it 
to buy gingerbread.’ 

Shakspeare gives to the pages of his plays as decided 
an individuality and as national a flavor as he does to 
far more important characters. Thus Lucius, the page 
of Brutus, touching his instrument in his master’s tent 


at midnight, and dropping away into the irresistible 
sleep of boyhood, is as far apart as time and race can 
put him from the mannikin Robin whom Prince Hal 
sets to walk behind the fat knight Falstaff, for the pure 
fun of the contrast; a merry little rascal, killed at Agin- 
court, with ‘tthe poys and the luggage, expressly 
against the law of arms,’’ as Fluellen decides, And 
when Henry, in retaliation, cut the throats of his pri- 
soners, perhaps some memory of this pet boy mingled 
in his revenge. 

No sketch of child-life could possibly differ farther 
from Moth than the tender, sensitive Mamillius of ‘‘ The 
Winter’s Tale.’’ The petted darling of the ladies of the 
court, he is half ashamed and half resentful of his baby 
honors, fearing they will ‘‘ kiss him hard, and speak to 
him as if he were a baby still.’”’> How easy it is to 
imagine the solemn little face with which, when begged 
to tell a tale, he asks : 

‘** Merry, or sad, shall ’t be ?”’ 
And then adds: 
** A sad tale’s best for winter. 
I have one of sprites and goblins.’’ 
And what mother would not have answered : 
‘* Let ’s have that, good sir. 
Come on, sit down—come on, and do your best 
To fright me with your sprites ; you ’’re powerful at it.” 
And then the tale that was never to be finished began: 
‘‘ There was a man—-dwelt by achurchyard—I will tell it softly—” 


In this little scene, so familiar to every parent, 
Shakspeare got at the very heart of child-nature. But 
the tale is rudely interrupted by the wicked and unjust 
arrest of the queen, his mother, by whose side Mamil- 
lius is sitting, and we are left to infer the grief and 
suffering of the child by the few lines which close her 
trial: 

- * Servant. My lord, the king, the king! 

Leontes. What is the business ? 

Servant. O sir, I shall be hated to report it! 
The prince your son, with mere conceit and fear 
Of the queen’s speed, is gone. 

Leontes. How! Gone? 

Servant. Is dead.’’ 

It may be observed of the children which Shakspeare 
draws that their ideality is generally preserved, either 
by an early death or by some strange fortune. Arthur 
of Brittany and the unfortunate princes of Lancaster 
and York have in his pages an eternal childhood. 
Again, over the early years of some of his most ex- 
quisite and noble characters he throws a romantic 
glamour that is made to glorify their whole after life. 
He shows us Miranda, and leaves us to imagine her 
childhood in that enchanted isle. We meet the lost 
princess Perdita at the sheep-shearing, sharing her daf- 
fodils and violets, and we know in what sweet, innocent 
content she has grown to such exquisite maidenhood ; 
or among the wild Welsh mountains we see the stolen 
princes of Cymbeline drinking in the free air and offer- 
ing morning salutaéions to the rising sun, and are cer- 
tain, from their generous manhood, that the breath of 
the old innocent world was about their youth. 

And if the child-world of Shakespeare is sad, it is 
always pure and sweet. We cannot enter it*without 
feeling that Heaven lies nearer to us. Perchance some 
memory of his own lost son touched every child he 
drew ; at any rate, we cannot doubt that Shakspeare 
reverenced childhood and tenderly bent over its joys 
and sorrows. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE CHURCH MILITANT. 

THE administrator of George Eighmie was very far 
from being a bad man. He considered his cousin’s 
relation with Alida, and the attempt to free his slaves 
and devote the proceeds of his estate to the benefit of 
the children resulting from that union, an outrage, not 
only upon society in general and the peculiar institu- 
tion of the South in particular, but especially upon his 
own kithandkin. This feeling at least was but natural, 
and simply represented the general sentiment of the 
community in which he dwelt, intensified somewhat by 
that feeling of personal resentment which the heir-ex- 
pectant always feels when his hopes are blighted by 
unanticipated claimants. He bore no ill-will to Alida 
or her children, but he believed them to be legally and 
justly the slaves of his long-deceased relative, and, as 
such, rightfully subject to the claims of theheirs. This 
belief was an inherited one. He had been little more 
than a boy when his cousin died, and the sentiment had 
grown stronger and stronger in his breast with every 
succeeding discussion of the subject in the family coun- 
cils. He had been selected for his present position, after 
the long years of litigation, because he was cool, coura- 
geous and intelligent. He was a man of substance, 
though not of great wealth—thrifty, energetic and re- 
spectable. He was a member of the church, consistent, 
earnest and devout. He would no sooner have com- 
mitted what he deemed a wrong than the saintly-faced 
Miss Hunniwell herself. Nay, he would have resisted 
what he thought to be injustice just as stubbornly, and 
with the same immutable conviction that he was doing 
right thereby. He was a law-abiding man ; upright and 
fair in his dealings with others, and no mcvre desirous of 
securing his own rights than of rendering righteousness 
to others. It was his duty, as he was instructed and 
believed, to reduce to possession the assets of the estate 
he had sworn to administer. It was especially his duty 
toward the rightful heirs to reclaim Alida and her chil- 
dren, because they had been advised that it was possible 
that complications might arise through the suit already 
begun by Jared Clarkson, as the guardian of Alida, 
which would be entirely avoided if the children of 
Eighmie were brought within the jurisdiction of the 
courts of the state in which he died. He had no doubt 
that Hilda was the daughter of Alida, and he had de- 
termined to obtain possession of her person, and bring 
her to Carolina before Clarkson or others of her friends 
could have an opportunity either to place her beyond 
the reach of the law or to interpose any legal barrier 
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to her removal. He did not regard Hilda as having 
any rights at all, except the slender one of personal de- 
fense which the law allowed the slave. He was ready to 
admit that it would be hard for her to come down from 
the luxurious position she had occupied as the petted 
daughter of a wealthy and refined gentleman to a state 
of servitude, and he would have felt no little pity for 
her on that account. Were her state of subjection 
once clearly acknowledged, and her claims as the heir 
of Hargrove abandoned and extinguished, he would 
willingly have consulted her happiness by consent- 
ing to release the claims of the estate upon her per- 
son for a nominal consideration. In short, Sherwood 
Eighmie was an honest, upright, Christian gentleman, 
who had no more doubt of the righteousness of slavery 
than of any other tenet of his faith. Hedid not wish 
to secure the girl from any motive of cruelty or revenge. 
He would have treated her kindly, according to his 
ideas of kindness, had she fallen into his hands; but he 
did not regard it as any injustice or inhumanity on 
his part to perform to the letter the duties his position 
devolved upon him. He was a just man even to his 
own slaves, treating them fairly rather than indul- 
gently. . He expected and exacted service, and he held 
himself bound as a Christian master to give good sup- 
port, attention in sickness, and a reasonable amount of 
relaxation to those who served. He would have fought 
for one of his slaves only less readily than for his chil- 
dren, and would have resented their ill-treatment by 
another to the limit of the law or the extent of his 
power. He would have done this, however, not so much 
out of consideration for the slave himself, as because he 
regarded it as the duty of the master, and also because 
any interference with his servant was an infraction of 
his right as master. In short, he was a good, fair, 
average man, shaped and fashioned by one set of ideas, 
as Harrison Kortright had been by another. Submitted 
to the same influences, the two men would not have 
been unlike in character. Growing up as they did, they 
seemed to stand at the very antipodes of thought. 

The fact was well known both to himself and his 
lawyer that Miss Hunniwell was not inclined to the ex- 
treme doctrines of the Abolitionists, and from this it 
was inferred that perhaps the best method to secure his 
end was to speak her fair, and obtain if possible her 
co-operation in getting possession of the ‘‘ person held 
to service or labor’? whom he sought. He could not 
understand, nor could his counsel, why any one not a 
rampant Abolitionist should object to rendering to 
him what the law not only g gave him the right to have, 
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but commanded him to take and keep as a part of the 
estate of his intestate. He had arranged it so that his 
attorney’s letter should reach her just at the time it did. 
In fact, he had himself brought it the day before and 
mailed it in the village. He had been at slight pains to 
conceal his identity, and had brought with him from 
Baltimore two men who were ready to perform his bid- 
ding in all things. They were men of experience, too, 
for they had more than once been engaged in the re- 
capture of slaves in several of the border states. 

As regards Miss Hunniwell, both he and his legal 
adviser had made the common mistake of the Southerner 
in estimating the Northern character,—by supposing 
her to be entirely mercenary in her impulses. That 
anything beside her material interests would affect 
her action in the matter he never once dreamed until 
he stood in her presence and heard her indignant refu- 
sal to accede to his request. Even then he was unable 
to appreciate the motive that controlled her action. 
He accounted her show of indignation as resulting 
from a careful balancing of profit and loss, and sought 
to convince her that refusal would be far more disas- 
trous to her school than assent to his demand could 
possibly be. 

When her soft cheek flushed and her clear blue eyes 
flashed at this, and she requested him to leave the 
premises without delay, he simply thought he had blun- 
dered in the method in which he had broached the 
subject. It was not until his second visit, when he 
came armed with his proofs, which were merely re- 
ceived as evidences of a wicked purpose by the mis- 
tress of Beechwood, that he mistrusted that her refusal 
arose from the fact that she, too, had imbibed the pes- 
tiferous notions of the Abolitionists. When she openly 


avowed not only her purpose to harbor and maintain 
the slave without regard to his demands, but also de- 
clared that she would do all in her power to prevent his 
getting hold of his property at all, then he first per- 
ceived that, like all the rest of ‘‘ the Yankees,’’ she was 
at heart an enemy of ‘“‘the South,’’ and thoroughly 
determined to obstruct the execution of any law designed 


to protect the interests of her people. Thereupon he 
had at once determined to use any means short of actual 
violence to secure possession of his slave. He had a 
good idea of Hilda’s appearance, for she had been 
pointed out to him in the town that morning as “ the 
daughter of that poor Captain Hargrove that was killed 
by the slaveholders lately.’’ 

He at once took measures to apply for a warrant, 
and set his men to watch the institution to prevent 
the escape of the fugitive. He had strolled restlessly 
about the building, not so much with the idea of secur- 
ing the prize as to see what avenues there were for her 
escape. The note which Amy had thrown at his feet 
first put in his mind the idea of forcibly seizing and car- 
rying away his slave. He knew he was in a community 
intensely hostile to his purpose, who would spare no 
pains to outwit, delay and thwart his plans. In a legal 
struggle he dreaded their activity, shrewdness and fer- 
tility of resource, especially aided, as he saw it would 
be, by an almost universal public sentiment; but he 
thought that a bold, quick stroke would meet with little 
or no resistance, and estimated that he would be able 
to remove the girl should he once get her in his power 
without serious inconvenience. Like most Southern 
men of that time, he counted all Northern men as 
cowards, and had no doubt that himself and his two 
assistants would present a show of force that would 
effectually prevent all attempt at a rescue. 

Upon mentioning the matter to these worthies he 


found them entirely of his opinion. They at once pro- 


, ceeded to reconnoitre the rear of the seminary, and 


announced their readiness to undertake the enterprise 
that very night. Their plans were quickly matured. 
One of them had noticed a ladder lying beside the car- 
riage-house which was all that was needed to give access 
to the roof below Hilda’s window. A carriage was easily 
obtained, which one of the assistants was to drive, while 
the other, with the aid of Eighmie, was to secure the 
girl. It seemed a very simple matter. None of them 
had any fear as to the result. Indeed, they thought it 
more than likely there would be no resistance or pursuit, 
but Sherwood Eighmie hardly relished the idea of a 
stealthy entrance into the house. He would much have 
preferred to goin by the front door, regardless of all 
remonstrance, and carry away what he was entitled to 
take. The entry by the window smacked to him of 
burglary ; but his two assistants, with whose lives this 
method was more in harmony, overruled his objection 
by dwelling on the obstacles he was likely to meet with 
from a hostile community and the very slender prospect 
of obtaining justice by strictly legal methods. Besides, 
they argued that a bold and dashing movement of this 
kind would greatly increase the prestige of the South, 
and as they could easily be beyond the state line before 
any pursuit was made, there was really only a show of 
danger in it—just enough to make it enjoyable. This 
advice was not altogether disinterested, since these wor- 
thies would be able, as they well knew, to demand a much 
greater sum for engaging in such an adventure than if 
they should merely follow their employer about as an 
unnecessary body-guard while he awaited the slow pro- 
cess of the law to put him in possession of his own. 
To climb a ladder, crack a window or forcibly remove 
an unwilling slave-girl from a harbor of refuge, were 
none of them acts that they ~egarded with any especial 
horror. So they ridiculed the hesitancy of their prin- 
cipal, made light of his objections, piqued his vanity 
and appealed to his prejudice until they carried their 
point, and it was decided that the capture should be 
made an hour after evening prayers at the seminary. 

A little after dark two vehicles moved out of the vil- 
lage toward the seminary. In the first of these was the 
worthy pastor, whose face glowed with the anticipation 
of doing a good act. The man and horse were oddly 
matched, and yet there was not lacking a sense of fit- 
ness between them. The divine, a great broad-shoul- 
dered, Saxon-visaged man, sat in the light, covered 
buggy, his soft felt hat pulled well down over his ears, 
the robe tucked close about him, and urged forward the 
staid, shambling bay with an occasional cluck, which 


-had no effect upon that animal, which merely kept on 


at the same steady pace. Yet a close observer could 
see at a glance that there was good material both in 
man and horse. The broad, firm jaw and cool gray 
eye bespoke a man who, if somewhat slow in making 
up his mind, would never waver from a decision once 
made. The firm grip of the bare broad hand that 
grasped the reins showed that even in a physical con- 
test he would be no mean opponent. The horse was a 
dark blood-bay, whose powerful shoulder and long, 
sloping quarters showed that his stride was capable 
of being quickened until it reached a rate by no means 
despicable even among frequenters of the turf. In his 
careless way the dominie was a horseman, and, despite 
his seemingly eareless driving, was not accustomed to 
take anybody's ‘‘dust’’ on the country roads he tra- 
veled. His horse knew all his moods, and would not 
only endure his perpetual nagging, but when his master 
was in serious earnest, pricked up his ears, stretched 
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out his long neck, and threw the dirt ini a style that 
made urging superfluous. He was a sagacious beast, 
too, and at the word of command backed from the 
stall into the shafts, and, with the buggy attached, out 
of the barn into the little yard behind the parsonage. 
He was even trusted to trot round to the front door 
without a driver, there to wait while the dominie 
changed his clothes and prepared for the road. Left 
unfastened by his absent-minded master on the high- 
way for a time longer than he deemed needful for a 
pastoral call, he sometimes trotted leisurely home and 
waited at the stable-door for his master’s return. In 
short, Mr. Amory and his horse were well suited to 
the plan he had devised, which was nothing less than 
to take Hilda twenty miles and more across the country 
before sunrise to a state that had never felt the foot 
of a slave except on his way to freedom—the only state 
of the North from which one never was returned to 
bondage. 

He had laid his plans with great care. The man-of- 
all-work at the seminary was a good and true man, and 
a member of his church. To him he had revealed just 
enough of the facts to enhble him to understand Hilda’s 
danger and his pastor’s desire to avert it. Through 
him he had conveyed to her the note she had received, 
but he had neglected to inform him of the means he in- 
tended to take to thwart the designs of the enemy. For 
this reason he had received no intimation of the change 
of heart of the Principal, and the change of the plan 
of escape through her co-operation. The coachman 
thought he was simply carrying out the design of his 
pastor when he drove through the town, in open day 
almost, with the prize which the slave-master coveted. 
So the good-natured divine’s eyes shone with the 
warmth of benevolence behind his gold-bowed glasses 
as he clucked to his bay horse, and imagined himself a 
knight-errant bound to the relief of a sore-distressed 
damsel. 

As he drove on down the river road that ran in 
front of the seminary, he heard the rattle of wheels be- 
hind, and looking around he saw a two-seated carriage 
containing three men. He could not see very well at 
a distance, but he knew the team with a horseman’s 
instinct, and wondered where it could be going in that 
direction at that time of day. Half unconsciously, he 
drew rein, and scanned the occupants of the carriage 
more closely as they came near. He recognized them 
instantly. They were enemies—enemies of all that was 
good and tender in humanity—traffickers in human 
flesh —man-slayers, women-stealers—the enemies of 
God, because they were the enemies of His poorest poor. 

These thoughts went through the good pastor’s mind 
as he looked through the little window at the back of 
his buggy into the face of his brother in the church, 
Sherwood Eighmie, deacon of the church at Rawdon, in 
Clayburn County, Carolina. Strange that a few de- 
grees of latitude should put honest men so far asunder 
in belief as to what constituted righteousness ! 

The dominie did not think of this, however, but be- 
gan to wonder what their mission in this direction could 
be. Little by little the essential elements of the plan of 
the kidnappers dawned upon him. Both were after the 
same game, he thought, but he had the advantage—he 
knew them and they did not know him. He would foil 
them. Then it occurred to him to wonder how they ex- 
pected to get possession of the prize. It did not take 
him long to conclude that she was to be betrayed by 

the teacher. It was common report that Eighmie had 
been twice to the seminary on that day, and as nothing 
was known of the result of his visits, this conclusion, 








though it seems to be harsh to us who know the truth, 

was by no means unnatural to one in his state of know- 
ledge. That Hilda was to be betrayed he felt assured, 
and that he must save her he felt still more convinced. 

It was now quite dark, and they were more than a 
mile beyond the seminary.. Once or twice the party 
behind had halted. Then the dominie had stopped, 
too, and watched them through his little window. The 
others had not been unmindful of this maneuver. 

‘That old duffer ’s a-watching us, Colonel,”’ said one 
of the assistants, speaking to Eighmie, 

‘*What makes you think so ?” 

‘Think? Iknow. When we go fast, he throws out 
a leg and gits away from us ; when we slow up, he shuts 
off steam, and when we stop altogether, he anchors just 
ahead of us.”’ 

‘*Oh, pshaw! you’re too suspicious, Barnes. How 
do you suppose that man knows any more about us 
than we do about him ?” 

“*T don’t know how, Colonel; but I’ll lay a fiver that 
he knows us, knows our business here, and guesses, if 
he don’t know for certain, that there’s some sort of 
devilment brings us this way at this time of night.”’ 

“* Really, Barnes, you’re getting nervous. You seem 
to think these Yankees know everything.”’ 

**Don’t you have any trouble about Jim Barnes. He 
never showed no white feather yet, and he ain’t likely 
to now.”’ 

‘* But you were so eager for this plan—”’ 

‘*So I were, Colonel ; so I were—not exactly as hot 
for it as Bill Marsden, but I thought it a heap better ’n 
the one you had in mind.”’ 

‘‘Of course it is,’ said the one called Marsden, sul- 
lenly. ‘‘I’d rather have a hundred men after me than 
a lot of screechin’.gals at my heels.”’ 

‘There ain’t no doubt about this bein’ the best 
way,’’ said Barnes; “but they ain’t neither of ’em 
clear of difficulty. You see, Colonel, I’ve been on this 
sort of expeditions before, and I tell ye what it is, these 
Yankees are mighty knowin’ folks.’’ 

‘‘ They are said to be very inquisitive,” said Eighmie, 
laughing, ‘‘ but they haven’t troubled us yet.”’ 

‘*That ’s just where our Southern folks make a mis- 
take about the Yankees,”’ said Barnes oracularly. ‘‘ It 
ain’t so much the number of questions they asks as ’tis 
the amount of things they ll find out without askin’ 
questions, thet makes the Yankee different from the 
rest of mankind. Now, here we ’ve been in this little 
town two days, and there hain’t hardly been three ques- 
tions asked all on us, but you can jest bet your bottom 
dollar there hain’t a boy in Bloomingdale don’t know 
who we are, where we come from, and thet we ’re atter 
that gal they call Hildy Hargrove up there at Beechnut 
Seminary, or whatever its name is.” 

‘* That ’s so,’? said Marsden. ‘‘ You can read that in 
their faces, men, women and children, when we go ’long 
the street. Ye see, Colonel, we ’re three strangers in a 
little ‘huddle,’ as they call it, where strangers ain’t 
over-abundant as a rule, so they put things together 
and find out all about us while a Southern man ’ud be 
gettin’ an introduction.”’ 

‘* That may be,” said Eighmie ; ‘‘ but that’s no rea- 
son why the man in that buggy ahead should be watch- 
ing us now.”’ 

‘*Tt may not be any reason,’’ said Barnes, doggedly ; 
“but they ’re nigh about all against us here, an’ when 
you ’ve got sech a thing on hand as we. have to-night, 
it ’s well enough to be looking out for accidents.”’ 

‘* Well, what do you propose ?”’ asked Eighmie. 
‘* We ’ve got to throw that fellow off his guard some 
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way, and I think the best plan is to go by him. It may 
make us a little late, but we ’ve got to chance that ; 
and, mind you, we ain’t any worse off if this plan 
falls through in that way than if we hadn’t started 
out on it.” 

‘* Well, go ahead,”’ said Eighmie. 

Barnes touched the horses with his whip, and almost 
at the instant they broke into a trot; the dominie’s 
horse did likewise, and for a quarter of a mile, de- 
spite a constant acceleration of speed, the two vehicles 
kept at about the same distance apart, until finally the 
bay turned sharply into a lane leading up to a farm- 
house on the hill-side, in whose window a bright light 
was burning. 

‘What do you think now ?” asked Eighmie with a 
quiet laugh. 

‘“*Mebbe you’re right,’? said Barnes; ‘but I’m 
always suspicious of a Yankee, and youll find, Colonel, 
that the safest way of dealing with ’em is to credit them 
with knowing all that you know and a little more be- 
sides.”’ 

The others laughed at Barnes’ justification of his 
caution, and dismissed all farther thought of its cause. 

Hardly had the other vehicle passed the opening of 
the lane, however, when the bay horse again slackened 
his speed to a walk, and the dominie, peering out at the 
side, watched the carriage until it disappeared from 
sight around a little hill that effectually hid from view 
the road along which they had come. Then he stopped 


the bay, listened a moment to make sure that he was 
not mistaken, reined his horse to one side of the narrow 
lane, backed until the near wheel touched the wall, gave 
the bay the word, and in a moment was whirling along 
the road they had come at a gait anything but ministe- 


rial. In five minutes he was in front of the seminary. 
It was considerably past the hour when he had hoped 
to arrive. The evening prayers were over, and the 
pupils had dispersed to their rooms. Many of them had 
retired, as the darkened windows showed. It would not 
do to drive up the frozen avenue. Still less would it do 
to go on a hundred yards and take the wood-road that 
led up to the rear of the building. He knew every inch 
of ground. The wood-road was narrow and rocky. If 
he had abundance of time, the sagacious bay would 
pick his way along it almost noiselessly, but haste was 
necessary now. Hilda must be waiting. At any mo- 
ment the enemy might return. He passed through the 
gate, turned out of the avenue upon the lawn, crushing 
an arbor vite beneath each wheel as he broke through 
the scanty hedge, drove noiselessly along the turf until 
he reached the opening between the carriage-house and 
the kitchen, looked hastily about, and, seeing no one, 
let the horse take its way to the rear of the premises, 
and turned him down the wood-road to a clump of ever- 
greens half a dozen rods away. By this thicket the 
horse and buggy were completely hidden. He lowered 
the top of the buggy, threw the robe over the dash- 
board, twisted the reins about the whip, stepped quickly 
down, and hurried back toward the house. 

The night was a cool one, and he swung his arms and 
stamped cautiously upon the turf by the roadside to re- 
store the circulation as he went. The stars shone 
brightly, but there was no moon. As he neared the 
rear of the building he moved more cautiously. He 
fancied he heard a step in the bushes at his left, and 
thinking it might be Hilda waiting for him, he stopped 
and called her name softly. There was no answer, but 
he was sure he heard a suppressed breathing. 

‘** Hilda—my child—Miss Hargrove—don’t be afraid. 
It’s I, Mr Amory. Are you there ?” he said in a half 


whisper. Then he listened. No answer. He could 
hear his heart beat. The stars seemed blinking in 
mockery at his anxiety. He was sure a human being 
was crouching near him. A thrill of terror swept 
through .his frame. Could it be that the kidnappers 
had an accomplice watching outside? Had the poor 
girl been seized because of his delay ? A thousand pos- 
sibilities occurred to him ere he had breathed twice. 
Then a touch of fear came. It was a strange position 
for him, a minister of the Gospel, to be in. Suppose he 
should be set upon and overpowered? Suppose he 
should get into a conflict with these Southern despera- 
does? Suppose— He shook his broad shoulders and 
threw away his fears. He would suppose nothing. He 
had come to do right—God’s right—and he would do it 
whatever the result. His hands shut tight and his 
teeth met under his tawny beard like the jaws of a vise. 
He was no child to be frightened at a shadow. He 
marched with the step of a grenadier to the corner of 
the carriage-house and stood there listening. A solitary 
pine growing just at the corner of the stable screened 
him from view in all directions. There was no light at 
the back of the house except in Amy’s room, and a soft 
flickering one in Hilda’s. Presently the former was ex- 
tinguished. Then he watched the door expecting Hilda 
to appear. He was afraid to approach the house and 
knock lest he should destroy her chances of escape. 
Then he remembered her girlish escapade of climbing 
down the roof, and thought perchance she might have 
recourse to the same method again. He heard the 
horses munching their food in their stalls, and wondered 
if it could be that, not finding him at his post, she might 
not have saddled her horse and fled without waiting for 
his aid. It was like her todoso. She was not the girl 
to sit quietly and meet an evil fate. The cold stung 
him as he waited and speculated on his strange posi- 
tion. Should he go or stay ? He had forgotten those 
whom he had come to circumvent; he thought only of 
the girl whom he meant tosuccor. He had almost lost 
hope, but still he waited. Something had evidently 
gone wrong! He did not know the time, but it was 
past nine o’clock, for the lights were all extinguished. 
He had just decided to wait no longer when he heard a 
sound that put all thought of leaving out of his mind. 

There was a step upon the gravel walk beyond the 
carriage-house—soft and stealthy, but a man’s step— 
then another. Then two men came from beyond the 
carriage-house bearing something between them. Very 
cautiously they passed through the open gate within a 
yard of where he stood, and went round the rear of the 
building to the other side of the wing. What was it 
they were carrying ? He could not imagine. He waited 
till they had passed out of sight, and then stole softly 
along and peered around the corner of the house. Not 
twenty feet away two men were raising a ladder to the 
roof beneath Hilda’s window. The whole scheme flashed 
upon him at a glance. The other man was waiting in 
the carriage. These were to bring the girl, and before 
morning poor Hilda would be on her way to servitude 
without hope of rescue. It all depended upon him. 
He was one to two—aye, one to three, and unarmed 
at that. But then he had been a champion wrestler at 
old Bowdoin in his youth. He had grown up » fisher- 
man’s son on the coast of Maine, and had matched his 
muscle against wind and tide in many astorm. He 
would do what he could. But for his remissness Hilda 
would have been beyond danger now. He had no idea 
what he would do. A thousand plans flashed through 
his mind. He did nothing—only waited. 

One man was half-way up the ladder when a stone 
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fell from the orchard wall not a rod from where he stood. 
There was a rustle in the bushes, too. The man upon 
the ladder paused. The watcher at the corner could 
hear their words as they whispered to each other in the 
chill night air. 

‘* What ’s that, Colonel ?”’ 

There was a moment’s silence. 

‘* Nothing, I reckon—a stone loosened by tne frost, or 
a cat, maybe.”’ 

They waited a moment more, then the man ascended. 
‘* Now,”’ thought the minister, ‘‘ is my time,’’ and yet he 
hesitated. He felt a stone beneath his foot, and reached 
down and picked itup. He clutched it eagerly in his 
right hand. It made a deadly weapon in that brawny 
fist. He felt himself a match for the man at the foot 
of the ladder, however he might be armed. He took a 
step forward, then paused, holding his hand before him 
irresolutely. ‘‘No,’’? he thought, ‘‘I will not subject 
myself to temptation. Only as a last resort will I use a 
weapon.’’ He dropped the stone in the pocket of his 
overcoat. E 

There was a low, tremulous moan. The man at the 
foot of the ladder ran quickly up to the eaves. The 
minister sprang forward and saw the other one step out 
of the window of Hilda’s room with a limp, white figure 
in his arms. 

‘*She’s all right, Colonel,’’ he heard him say. ‘She 
won’t make no more fuss. You jes’ steddy the ladder 
while I bring her down.”’ 

The minister stood spell-bound. The horror of the 
scene overpowered his faculties. He could neither move 
nor cry out. One man was at the foot of the ladder and 
the other half-way down before he awoke to the neces- 
sity of instant action. Colonel Eighmie heard a step, 
and turned his head quickly over his shoulder, still 
keeping his grasp upon the ladder. The minister took 
five steps like a whirlwind, and his fist fell with the 
force of asledge-hammer at the base of Eighmie’s ear. 

‘*Scoundrels! Kidnappers !”’ he hissed through his 
set teeth. 

Eighmie staggered and fell, half overturning the lad- 
der as he did so. 

‘**No ye don’t,”’ said the voice of Barnes, as he sprang 
up the ladder with his limp burden. 

It was too late. Hardly had he reached the eaves 
when the ladder, disturbed by the fall of Eighmie, 
slipped, turned,‘and the top began to slide slowly along 
the tin gutter against which it rested. Barnes saw that 
he must drop the girl or fall with her to the ground and 
into the hands of he knew not how many enemies. It 
did not take him long to decide between a negro girl 
and himself. In an instant. his arms were free; and, 
clutching the ladder with one hand and the spouting 
with the other, he threw his feet against the upright 
portion of the building and swung himself lightly upon 
the roof which he had lately quitted. Gilbert Amory, 
looking upward, saw the white figure as it fell, and 
springing forward, caught it before it reached the 
ground. The shock brought him to his knees, but he 
rallied and started to run toward where his horse was 
waiting. As he did so, Barnes, who began to realize 
the weakness of the attacking party, and who, even 
when engaged in an unlawful enterprise, was, as he had 
quietly declared, ‘‘no part of a coward,” swung down 
from the eave-spout and dropped to the ground. Amory 
had just turned the corner when he started in pursuit. 
He was a little shaken by his fall, and not noticing the 
ladder which lay in his way he stumbled over it, and 
fell heavily to the ground. By the time he reached the 
corner of the house Amory was almost out of sight. 


Only a flutter of white down the lane served to guide 
him in his pursuit. 

Even with the burden which he bore Amory would 
have found it easy to outstrip his pursuer had he gone 
up the hill instead of trying to utilize his buggy as a 
means of escape. The time occupied in placing the 
half-unconscious girl in the vehicle enabled Barnes, 
who had no idea of yielding peaceable possession of his 
booty, to approach almost within striking distance be- 
fore Amory could back his horse out of the bushes and 
take his seat in the buggy. He stood holding the reins 
in his left hand, which also supported the young girl 
upon the seat. His right hand clasped the stone in the 
pocket of his overcoat. He could just see the outlines 
of the man’s figure as he stood in the shadow of the 


pines. The right hind wheel of the buggy was between 
them. 

‘* Halt !?? shouted Barnes. ‘‘Give up that gal or I 
fire !”” 


The hand flew from the pocket; the stone whistled 
through the air; there was a flash, a shriek; the minis- 
ter sprang into the buggy, and the sparks flew out of 
the cold rocks along the wood-road as the frightened 
bay sped homeward. The figure that lay across his 
lap, hidden by the robe, moaned and shivered, but 
never once replied to his repeated assurances of safety. 
When he reached the highway Amory raised the cover 
of the buggy but did not check the speed of the excited 
horse until the wheels rattled up the entrance to his 
own barn. Then he sprang out, looked carefully 
around, and, taking the girl in his arms, he bore her 
into the house. As he laid her upon the lounge in the 
cosy sitting-room his wife saw that his hands were 
stained with blood. As he stood looking at the omi- 
nous stain she sprang forward, and, lifting the bowed 
head, they gazed into the thin, pinched face, now blood- 
less and pallid, of Amy Hargrove. 

‘* Why, husband !”’ cried the wife, ‘‘ this is not Hilda! 
What does it all mean ?”’ 

‘*T—I—don’t—know !”’ said the minister in amaze- 
ment. Nor did it matter. A physician who was soon 
called pronounced the wound dangerous, and prescribed 
silence, darkness and the strictest care. The bullet of 
the slave-catcher had just missed the heart of the 
informer. 


Ten o’clock brought the southward train and the full 
moon. Other strangers came likewise to Bloomingdale. 
The battered sign that hung at the door of the unpre- 
tentious inn creaked on its hinges in surprise as they 
passed beneath it. The rooms were full for once, and 
the smiling landlord thought to himself, as he looked 
over his register, that a fugitive slave was almost as 
good for an inn-keeper as a circus. Two of the new- 
comers were evidently officials. They had that unmis- 
takable uniform of self-importance that leads one to con- 
sider whether life would be worth living should reform 
at length fix the limits of life as the measure of official 
tenure. They inquired for Mr. Eighmie, and when 
told that he was not in looked knowingly at each other. 

They were the United States marshal for the district 
and his deputy. They had a warrant under the broad 
seal of the District Court running in the name of the 
Chief Justice of the United States, commanding them to 
take the body of a certain slave-girl Hilda, otherwise 
known as Hilda Hargrove. They evidently understood 
the situation, or thought they did, for after some re- 
freshment they started out on foot toward the seminary. 
A young man had taken the same direction a few 
minutes before. He turned off into the wood-road ; they 
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advanced straight on, and, turning into the grounds, 
walked up the avenue to the house. Just as they reached 
it they met Marsden and Eighmie. There was a hurried 
consultation, not altogether pleasing to the officer of the 
law as it seemed. After a moment he said angrily : 

‘¢So it seems, gentlemen, that instead of waiting for 
the assistance of the law you have attempted an abduc- 
tion and been roughly handled.’’ 

‘‘We found the girl was about to escape, sir,”’ said 
Marsden. 

‘Very likely,” said the marshal, incredulously. 

“Oh, but we did, sir !’’ said Eighmie seriously. 

‘Well, even if you did, it isno excuse for your viola- 
tion of the law. I can have nothing to do with it.” 

‘‘But the girl, sir,’? said Eighmie, ‘‘and the rascals 
who set upon us ?”’ 

“T understand you took the girl out of the house, and 
she was then taken from you ?”’ 

‘‘Yes; and there was a shot fired, and we believe 
Barnes must have been killed.”’ 

‘“‘Very likely. People who will insist on being kid- 
nappers must expect to get their necks broken. I will 
have nothing to do with it. There is no use of disturb- 
ing the seminary people any more. Indeed, you have 
disturbed them too much now for your own good. I 
should advise you, gentlemen, to make yourselves scarce 
before morning.” 

* Just what I’ve been telling him,’’ said Marsden 
quickly, ‘‘ but he won’t take any advice.”’ 

“¢T will not go until I know the fate of Barnes,’’ said 
Eighmie stubbornly. ‘‘I may have acted imprudently. 
If I have violated the law, I am ready to suffer for it; 
but I will not desert a man who shared the danger at 
my request.”’ 

‘*Help ! Murder! Help !’’ came from the wood-road 
as he spoke. 

They all ran quickly in the direction of the sound. 
In the middle of the lane, by the little clump of ever- 
greens near which the minister’s horse had stood, a 
man was kneeling and supporting on his arm the head 
of another. The moon was shining full upon the face 
of the prostrate man. They scrambled over the wall, 
the marshal and his deputy ahead, the others following. 

‘¢ Barnes |”? said Marsden, as soon as he caught sight 
of the face. He knelt down and put a hand upon his 
breast. ‘* Dead !”” 

The man who was supporting the other had no hat. 
His face was pale, and his teeth chattered as he looked 
from one to another of the observers. 

‘¢ What does it mean ?”’ he asked. 

“It means murder, young man—that’s what it 
means !”’ said Eighmie excitedly. 

** Murder ?” 

‘Yes, murder.”’ 

‘¢ Who could have done it ?” 

‘“¢ You were the first that found it out it seems,”’ said 
Marsden, with a sneer. 

“c I ?”? 

‘“* Yes, you !”” 

‘“‘ But I know nothing about it. I stumbled over him 
as I came along just now.”’ 

“« Just now ?”’ said Marsden, still sneering. 
a pretty time of night for a stroll, ain’t it ?”” 

The young man laid the dead man’s head carefully 


*'This is 


upon the ground, and, rising, folded his arms, and said 
with dignity : 

‘*Gentlemen, if any one has any suspicion of me, I 
am willing to answer to the law ; but I will not endure 
such remarks from any but aun officer of the law.” 

‘*- You are right, too,’’ said the marshal. ‘Iam an 
officer—the United States marshal. When did you find 
this body ?”’ 

‘* Just a moment ago.”’ 

‘* What were you doing here at this hour ?” 

The young man’s face flushed, and he stammered as 
he tried to answer. 

“Tell the truth,’’ said the marshal, ‘‘ or do not speak 
at all. Where is your hat ?” 

‘*T don’t know,” he answered confusedly. ‘‘It must 
have fallen off when I stumbled.”’ 

“* Quite likely,’ said Marsden, with a sneer. 
haps this is it ?” 

He drew a crushed ‘and battered hat from under his 
knee beside the dead man as he spoke. The other 
assented silently by taking it, brushing off the dust and 
striving to restore it to its original shape. It was sodden 
on one side. His hand was moistened as he brushed, 
and he carelessly wiped it against his sleeve. 

The marshal watched him keenly. 

‘*What is your name ?”’ he asked. 

** Martin Kortright.”’ 

“That is he,” said Eighmie excitedly. 
was one of her friends. 
He ’s her lover, sir.”’ 

‘** Hers—whose ?”’ 

“* Hilda’s—the girl we ’re after—the one we had when 
we were attacked.”’ 

‘* What of her? Whereis she ? What do you mean ?” 
said Martin, striding over the prostrate form and 
clutching the arm of Eighmie. 

‘Stand off!’ said Eighmie. ‘‘Stand off! Oh, you 
know where she is! And you know about this, too,” 
pointing to the body of Barnes. ‘‘ Why don’t you arrest 
him, Mr. Marshal? Are you going to let him escape ?”’ 

‘*T am sorry to say I must arrest both him and you, 
gentlemen. This is a matter for the state courts; but, 
as a felony has been committed, if not two, I must take 
you into custody and deliver you to the state authori- 
ties. Come.”’ 

As he turned there was a rush into the undergrowth 
at the road-side, and Marsden fled up the mountain-side. 

‘*Never mind,’’ said the officer to his deputy, “‘ we 
will hold these two. The fool thinks he can get away, 
but he hasn’t a ghost of a chance.”’ 

He laid his hand on Martin’s shoulder as he spoke, 
and the deputy in like manner took hold of Eighmie. 

‘You need not hold me,”’ said Eighmie. ‘‘I will go 
wherever you wish.”’ 

“*So will I,’’ said Martin. 

‘*Come on then, gentlemen,’’ said the marshal; ‘‘ but 
let us see if this poor fellow is really dead. Take hold, 
and let us carry him to the seminary.” 

The officers and their prisoners bore the inanimate 
form carefully around to the front of the building, and 
laid him down upon the broad, white steps just as a 
carriage drove up, and the mistress of Beechwood 
alighted. . 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


‘¢ Per- 


‘“*T knew he 
He did it, you may be sure. 



























































































































































































































































A Statistical Criticism. 


Tuis is the age of statistics. It is also the age for pitch- 
ing into the novelist, Henry James. The statistical may 
not be the most finished form of criticism, but there 
are times when it reveals truths which would otherwise 
remain hidden. Let us apply the process to the famous 
little story, ‘‘Daisy Miller.’”” The reader will have ob- 
served that the young lady of this name is addicted to the 
use of the conjectural expression, ‘‘I guess.’? Upon her 
first introduction she uses these words at least once upon 
every page of the book, and these pages are exceedingly 
small. In her first conversation the phrase occurs seven 
times. But as the story advances, she gradually aban- 
dons this form of speech, so that in part second of the 
volume it occurs but twice. 

This little census affords us the key to Mr. James’ lite- 
rary construction. Desiring to sketch a representative 
American girl, he found himself in lamentable ignorance 
of that class of people, owing tothe fact that he had lived 
so long abroad. In this emergency he drew upon the Eng- 
lish book of travels for the desired information. We have 
all seen the Englishman’s record of his observations in 
the United States. It is in two volumes. The first of 
these is devoted to the country at large; the second to 
Utah and the Mormon religion. In the first volume Mr. 
James found what he wanted—a description of the Ameri- 
can people. The American, says the Englishman, is known 
by a nasal twang, a profuse expectoration, a habit of rest- 
ing his feet on the table, a passion for pie, and the use of 
the shibboleth, ‘‘I guess.’? To the credit of Mr. James 
be it said, that he chose the least unlady-like of these 
characteristics as an endowment for his heroine ; and hav- 
ing, by its frequent repetition at the opening of the story, 
duly impressed us with the fact that the girl was unde- 
niably American, he kindly spared us the infliction in the 
subsequent portion. The reader may have also noticed 
that Daisy Miller’s mother, from whom she learned her 
language, and her younger brother, whose vocabulary 
might easily have been corrupted by her example, are not 
guilty of guessing ; it was not necessary, since the author 
did not intend that they should stand out as types of the 
American. 

Perhaps it is improper, as a matter of language, to 
guess ; perhaps it is vulgar; perhaps it is even immoral; 
but, without discussing these momentous questions, let 
us, as statisticians, discover if it is as common among us 
as English authors and their imitators would make it ap- 
pear. Let the reader note for several days the conversa- 
tion which goes on around him in the mixed society into 
which he may be thrown; if his luck be not different from 
that of the writer he will hear the offensive expression, on 
an average, about twice in three days. If, therefore, there 
is anything improper in guessing, the American woman 
has new grounds of slander for proceeding against Mr. 
James. 

Mr. Howells, in his celebrated remarks upon Mr. James, 
makes one quotation frum the latter’s writings. It is from 
the ‘‘Pension Beaurepas.’’ Let us quote the quotation, 
with so much of Mr. Howells’ notes as naturally cling 
thereto: 
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‘¢¢ These are my ideas,’ says his (Valentin Belgarde’s) sister- 
in-law, at the end of a number of inanities. ‘ Ah, you call them 
ideas,’ he returns, which is delicious, and makes you love him.” 


We do not have to ransack our memories very deeply in 
order to find a parallel to these words—so close a parallel, 
indeed, that there seems to be imitation somewhere. Said 
Falstaff to Poins in the olden time, ‘‘Call you that back- 
ing? A plague upon such backing !’’ Would Mr Howells 
think of calling these words delicious? Evidently not, as 
they were spoken in Falstaff’s bluff, hearty, earnest man- 
ner, which, if you are a modern dilettante, does not ‘‘ make 
you love him.”’ The deliciousness of Valentin Belgarde’s 
gentle sarcasm lies in the preliminary ‘‘ Ah!”’’ the implied 
drawl and the superciliously benevolent smile which, it is 
safe to infer, accompanied this speech. Without doubt, 
also, the speaker added to the effect by twiddling his 
thumbs, crossing his legs, lifting his eyes to the ceiling, 
or performing some other act of posturing which, in the 
new style of novel, is supposed to be so pregnant with 
meaning. 

The ‘“‘Ah,”? whether preliminary or interjectional, is 
rarely found in the American language. The American, 
like the Frenchman, says ‘‘ Well, ’’ when he hesitates. 
‘“*Ah”’ is English. Those who ought to know say that the 
Englishman, in the intercourse of the drawing-room and 
other places where refinement prevails, is constantly catch- 
ing himself on the verge of using some dreadful slang of 
the club or the stable, and supports himself with an 
**Ah”’ until he can think of something proper to say. At 
any rate, it is not an Americanism, and yet, in the conver- 
sation of the three or four Americans in Mr. James’ little 
book called ‘‘Confidence,’’ there are—blessed be statistics 
for the straightforward story they tell !—seventy-five sen- 
tences introduced by this unnecessary monosyllable. Cap- 
tain Lovelock, the Englishman of the book, does not use the 
word ; he says ‘‘Gad!”’ ‘‘ By Jove !”’ and other mild oaths 
from the cigarette-smoker’s vocabulary. But our country- 
men out-Herod Herod. ‘‘Ah, we’ll all go,’ says one. 
‘*Ah, my dear Gordon,’’ Longueville ‘‘murmurs.”’ ‘“ Ah, 
my dear fellow, you are ridiculous,”’ says another. Nothing 
could be more unnatural than such speeches as these. 
They are debilitating to the reader. Doubtless there are 
foolish Americans in Europe—and perhaps in New York— 
who affect the ‘‘ Ah,’’ but fortunately they are rare, and are 
not representative by any means. There are communities 
in the United States where a man would be mobbed with- 
out delay for saying ‘‘ Ah, my dear fellow !’’ Nor does 
the able-bodied American ‘‘murmur’”’ to his comrade as a 
rule. Brooks murmur, and lovers murmur, but the Ame- 
rican tourist is of sterner stuff, and does not murmur, ex- 
cept over a slow train oranexorbitant bill. If Mr. James 
wishes to establish a reputation for drawing character true 

to life, he should stop the printing of his ‘‘ Confidence ”’ 
immediately. Whenthe Englishman misrepresents us, we 
can forgive him, and, pardoning much to international 
jealousy, ignorance, and foreign ideas of what constitutes 
fun, we can even laugh at his burlesque of us. Thus we 
find great amusement in the characters of Senator Goto- 
bed, Jefferson Brick and Mrs. Henry V. Clams. But when 
aman who is almost an American produces an overdrawn 
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caricature of the American girl, and makes her stalwart 
brother murmur, ‘‘Ah, my dear fellow !”’ there is right- 


eous cause for indignation. 


x 
* & 


SoMEWHERE in these United States there is a fortunate 
young artist waiting to have the sum of three thousand 
dollars placed to his or her credit on the books of Harper 
& Brothers, in New York. The said sum will be subject 
to the order of the artist in question, as it may be needed 
for the prosecution of artistic studies at home and abroad 
during a period suitable for the expenditure of the sum 
named. The sole conditions are that the artist must be 
under twenty-five years of age, must be an American, 
and must take for the subject.of the drawing offered 
in competition the Christmas hymn of Alfred Domett, 
a printed copy of which will be sent on application to 
the Messrs. Harper.. This generous offer was made, with 
full particulars, in Harpers’ Weekly for March 17, and no 
doubt many a deft pencil is already at work making 
studies for the tempting prize. It is rather appalling, 
when one thinks of the amount of human vitality that will 
be set at work by this proposition, and how much of it must 
of necessity result in the bitterness of disappointment. 
What weary hours of toil and thought will he spent by 
hundreds of young and hopeful aspirants for fame ! None 
of it will be wasted, however; the practice will all go to 
the benefit even of those who have not a chance to win. 
It is to be hoped that the victor in this honorable strife 
will be every way worthy of the coming triumph. It 
would be pleasant to have the good fortune fall to the lot 
of some one whose artistic life must otherwise be an up- 
hill struggle. Fortune, however, cannot be trusted to 
make such an equitable arrangement, and just as likely 
as not the prize will go to one who needs it least of all. It 
is too much to hope that should such be the case the for- 
tunate winner will magnanimously pay the sum over to 
a brother or sister artist who is less favored of fortune. 

* 
* * 

THE penning of the foregoing paragraph recalls a very 
clever exposition which appeared in the Atlantic Monthly 
a year or two ago, setting forth a grievous lack of the 
English language in the matter of pronouns. The para- 
graph in question is an instance in point. How much 
simpler it would have been could the competing artists 
have been referred to in one word, instead of by the 
awkward phrase ‘“‘he and she,’ “‘him and her,” ‘his 
and hers,’ etc. Every writer of English is frequently 
confronted by this dreadful dilemma, which always arises 
when (alas, here it is even now!) he or she wishes to cir- 
cumvent a possible complication of the sexes. Suppose, 
for instance, that the pronoun who, with its natural modi- 
fications, were adopted to meet the exigencies of the case. 
It would not take us long to become accustomed to hear 
the minister say at the close of an appeal for a generous 
contribution : ‘‘I hope each member of the congregation 
will give liberally according to whose several ability.’ The 
teacher in a co-educational establishment will not be liable 
to stumble after this manner, after the new pronoun has 
won popular favor: ‘‘Let each scholar put away their 
books—that is to say, his or her books—and leave the 
room quietly.’’ He willsubstitute ‘‘whose”’ for ‘‘ their,”’ 
and all the he’s and she’s will go on their way rejoicing. 
In the eye of the law, of course, ‘his’? and ‘‘their’’ in- 
clude both sexes, irrespective of race, color, or previous 
condition, but in the colloquies of everyday life a new 
combination pronoun is required, and the sooner the phi- 
lologists come to the rescue the better it will be for all con- 
cerned. 

ax 

ONcE more the American woman abroad finds place on 
the dissecting-table, and Mr. Henry James, graceful, self- 
possessed and more than master of the situation, uses his 
scalpel with his accustomed directness and his accustomed 








success.! It is another bit of morbid anatomy that he 
serves up to us, however, and not even his delicate touch 
and airy style can make it anything but morbid anatomy. 
Mr. George W. Curtis, in the “‘ Easy Chair’’ of Harpers’ 
Magazine for April, speaks, with all his peculiar grace and 
courtesy, a word in defense of both Mr. James and Mr. 
Howells, who find various indignant American critics ar- 
rayed against them. ‘‘The Europeanized American,” he 
declares, ‘‘in whatever form he may be viewed, is as dis- 
tinctive an American figure, and as legitimate a study for 
the satirist, the novelist or the philosopher as Billy Bow- 
legs, or Leatherstocking, or a party boss.’’ Certainly, no 
one will contest the right, but every one may question if 
the analysis has not gone far enough. Vivisection un- 
doubtedly serves certain scientific ends, and results in the 
benefit of the race in general; but whena point is proved, 
the experiment ceases to have interest or justification, and 
if the operator persists not only in probing and cutting, 
but in salting the wound as well, disgust takes the place 
of toleration. 

In “The Siege of London,”’ first printed as a serial 
story in a popular English magazine, the type is in some 
points a new one, and sufficiently amusing to reward the 
reader for the time spent: it is a Mrs. Nancy Headway, 
a Western woman of many marriages and many divorces, 
handsome enough to attract all men, and with skill 
enough to veneer easily when brought into contact with 
the right surfaces. She is good natured and kindly, too, 
and avows openly that she wants and will have a chance 
to be ‘‘respectable.’’ Her marital experiments have been 
always a search for something better, and the best at last 
appears in the shape of an infatuated young Englishman, 
Sir Arthur Demesne, to whom she has told as much of her 
story as he can be made to understand, and who values 
her brightness and beauty sufficiently to ignore all that he 
cannot. In fact, he regards a succession of sudden mar- 
riages and more sudden divorces as an American trait—a 
national peculiarity—and Mr. James, as a whole, encour- 
ages the belief, and sighs his own pensive regret at the 
tendency. Sir Arthur’s mother, to whom the story has 
not been told, scents some mystery, and appeals in all 
directions for confirmation of her suspicions. Waterville 
and Littlemore are two representative Americans, in whom 
culture has wiped out all natural instincts of genuine deli- 
cacy or honor, and whose perceptions are not keen enough 
to make them know respectability from its opposite. They 
posture through the various scenes, Littlemore, the elder, 
whose fortune is the result of a lucky game of poker—as 
is the supposed case with all cultured and desirable Ameri- 
cans—finally telling the unfortunate Nancy Headway’s 
secret, too late to be of use, but early enough for infinite 
harm. He is right, of course, in asserting that she has no 
place in a decorous English household; and, pity her as 
the reader will, the skillfully-drawn portrait gives fullest 
evidence that she was not a naturally good and delicate 
woman, trying to get back to the place she should have 
been born to; but an inherently coarse woman, trying to 
steal a place she could not honor. But the whole thing is 
depressing—even humiliating—and in the two sketches 
that fill up the remainder of the volume, ‘‘The Pension 
Beaurepas’”’ and ‘“‘The Point of View,’’ there is nothing 
to alter the impression. It may be very real life, but it is 
the life of a vacuum. Not an honest heart-throb, not one 
drop of generous blood makes itself felt. Mr. James has 
never, since his ‘Passionate Pilgrim,” made man or 
woman wholly worth loving, unless, indeed, we may ex- 
cept Isabel in ‘‘ The Portrait of a Lady ;”’ and it is certain 
that whatever his art may represent, it has no fellowship 
with the noblest and deepest facts of life. Till some gleam 
of spirituality is added he must remain artist, but can never 
become creator. 





(1) THE STEGE OF LONDON, AND THE PENSION BEAUREPAS. By 
Henry James. 12mo, pp. 299, $1.50. James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 
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MacMILLAN & Co. are soon to issue an edition of the 
‘* Essays of Elia,’’ edited by the Rev. Alfred Ainger. 


SWEDEN is to have a series of translations of English 
novels, the first being Mr. Anstey’s burlesque tale, ‘‘ Vice 
Versa,’’ which will soon be issued at Stockholm. 


THE next Round Robin novel is to be called ‘‘ Fan- 
chette,’’ and introduces the American rajah of an East 
Indian province, a Russian Nihilist prince, a Buddhist 
priest and a French actress. 

Dr. RitTER’s book on ‘‘ Music in England and Ame- 
rica,’’ is soon to be brought out by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, who will also issue the late Sidney Lanier’s lectures 
on the English novel in book form. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons are to publish in this country 
Renan’s ‘Recollections of My Childhood and Youth.” 
Both the Roman Catholic Church and the priests are said 
to be treated in it with entire respect. 


A DESCRIPTIVE illustrated catalogue has become a part 
of the advertising system of every large seed house, there 
being an apparent rivalry as to neatness of make-up. 
Elwanger & Barry, of Rochester, have issued a very at- 
tractive one, and Alfred Bridgman, of New York, is also 
in the field. 


A ROMANCE written by Kong Ming twenty-two hundred 


years ago, ‘‘The Fan Yong, or the Royal Slave,”’ is to 
be translated into English by Wong Ching Foo, editor of 
The Chinese American. The novel is a popular historical 
one, and Kong Ming’s style is said to greatly resemble 
that of Victor Hugo. 


A coMIcaL little play, forming No. 1 of a series for 
amateur performance, has been received from C. B. Vaux, 
of No. 27 Rose Street, New York. It is entitled ‘‘ Re- 
becca and Rowena; or, the Triumph of Israel,’’? and is 
based on Thackeray’s ‘‘ Sequel to Ivanhoe.’’ No. 2 of the 
series will be entitled ‘‘ Royalty at Home; or, Henry 
VIII's Four o’clock Tea.’’ (25 cents). 


PRINCE BiIsMARCK has dropped butchering and taken up 
general philanthropy, having lately sent an earnest letter 
to the officer of a German anti-vivisection society, in which 
he says that were he not so overburdened with other busi- 
ness he would use all his influence for the passage of a 
law imposing upon every person convicted of vivisection 
a fine so heavy that he would be likely never to repeat the 
offense. 


THE second number of The Art Student, which appeared 
in December, and which is to be issued twice a year, is 
fully as attractive as the first. It is designed as a record 
of progress, and the number contains various figure studies, 
all from the life, and reproduced by a new process. The 
sketches are full of life and vigor, and there is a very 
pleasant impression of hard work, and of very positive 
growth of the art feeling, which augurs well for future 
work from the same sources. 


THIRTY years and more have passed since the first ap- 
pearance of the ‘‘ Widow Bedott Papers,’’ but they are 
still the source of many of the humorous dialect studies 
that have taken their place. A new and cheap edition 
lately issued by A. C. Armstrong & Son, puts them once 
more within the reach of all, and time in this case has de- 
tracted nothing from the interest and value of the sketches, 


which are as laughter-provoking to-day as in their first 
appearance. (12mo, pp. 403, $1.25). 


In its issue for March 31, The Critic made a valuable 
and interesting contribution to the literary history of 
Washington Irving, in view of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of his birth, which fell on Tuesday, April 3. Mr. 
George William Curtis contributes a paper on Irving’s 
** Knickerbocker,’’ Mr. 8. H. Gay on his character as a 
historian, Dr. Holmes and Charles Dudley Warner touch 
upon the humorous side of his works, and Mr. Edmund 
W. Gosse offers an essay on his life in England. 


“TLLustRIous SHOEMAKERS”’ afford a theme for W. E. 
Winks, who has made a book on the subject. Fifty shoe- 
makers, or thereabout, are enumerated as illustrious, and 
of these more than half achieved fame through the me- 
dium of their pens. It will be something of a surprise to 
most readers to find Noah Webster; John G. Whittier, 
Roger Sherman and Henry Wilson named among Ameri- 
can shoemakers. Among the foreigners are William Gif- 
ford, Hans Sachs, Richard Savage and John Kitto. 


TuHE English ‘‘ Society for the Suppression of Blasphe- 
mous Literature’? makes the following rather astounding 
announcement: ‘‘ We propose to get up cases, as our funds 
will allow, against Professor Huxley, Dr. Tyndall, Her- 
bert Spencer, Swinburne, the author of ‘Supernatural 
Religion,’ the publishers of Mill’s works, the publish- 
ers of Strauss’ works, Leslie Stephen, John Morley, the 
editor of The Jewish World, Dr. Martineau and others 
who, by their writings, have sown widespread unbelief, 
and, in some cases, rank atheism, in cultivated families.’’ 


THE author of ‘‘ John Inglesant’”’ has an article in the 
current number of Macmillan’s Magazine on ‘‘ The Humor- 
ous in Literature,’’ in which he speaks of Washington 
Irving as perhaps the most genuine humorist that ever 
lived. ‘‘The charm of humor,” says Mr. Shorthouse, 
‘*consists not merely in laughter, or even in joy, but in 
the stirring of those sympathies and associations which 
exist invariably in the race, for we inherit a world-life and 
a religion, the earth’s springs of whose realities lie, per- 
chance, too deep for laughter, but not, Heaven be thanked, 
too deep for tears.”’ 


Rose PorRTER’s sensitive and delicate touch has lost 
none of its early qualities or grace, and anything new 
from her pen is sure of welcome from many readers. 
Her standpoint is that of quiet observer, and while her 
books hold little of the hearty and joyous side of life, they 
are full of spiritual insight. In ‘‘Our Saints: a Family 
Story ”’ it is the soul-life of the brothers and sisters that is 
given, and the only fault to be found is in the over- 
analysis of spiritual phases. These ‘‘saints and their 
bodies”’ are too far apart, and a little more earthliness 
would make them more real ; but in purity of tone and a 
fine literary quality there is nothing to ask. (12mo, pp. 
264, $1.25; A. D. F. Randolph, New York). 


SPECULATION will go on, no matter how conclusively a 
question may seem to be settled, and thus one need feel 
no surprise at the title of a book lately issued by Fowler & 
Wells—‘‘ A New Theory of the Origin of Species,’ by 
Mr. Benjamin G. Ferris. Mr. Ferris has written a thought- 
ful and well-considered argument against the theories of 
development held by Darwin and his school. He accepts 
evolution in a general sense, but insists that ‘‘ creation as 
it goes on under our observation is by the ordinary pro- 
cess. From this we are able to evolve not merely the 
general, but the invariable rule that every living organism, 
within historic times, has required a receptacle or matrix 
for its conception, gradual development and final birth. 
Surely from what we thus see we should be able to find a 
general law for the production of new species. If species 
are reproduced by this ordinary process, then it is fair to 
conclude that they must have originated, not by an un- 
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usual birth, but by an extraordinary generation, and herein 
I apprehend may be found the key to the whole mystery.”’ 
He claims that this extraordinary generation is brought 
about by a fresh ‘‘influx of life’’ from the Creator, 
‘* whenever, in the orderly progress of changing circum- 
stances, a new species becomes necessary ;”’ and his argu- 
ment will be accepted by many who would reconcile 
biological science with belief in an over-ruling Provi- 
dence. (12mo, pp. 278, $1.50; Fowler & Wells, New 
York). ‘ 

In the preface to Mr. Sala’s new volume, ‘ America 
Revisited,’’ he makes very open confession of certain past 
offenses. ‘‘ When I first went to the United States,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘in the year 1863, I was, comparatively speaking, 
a young man—very prejudiced, very conceited, and a great 
deal more ignorant and presumptuous than (I hope) I am 
now. When I landed in America, the country was con- 
vulsed by one of the most terrific internecine struggles 
that history has known. I took, politically, the wrong 
side—that is to say, I was an ardent sympathizer with the 
South in her struggle against the North. In so taking a 
side, I was neither logical nor worldly wise—in short, I ap- 
proved myself to be what is commonly called a fool ; but 
my partiality for ‘Dixie’s Land’ was simply and solely 
due to a sentimental feeling ; and at thirty-four years of 
age it is permissible to possess some slight modicum of 
sentimentality. My heart was with the South, because I 
came, on my mother’s side, of a West Indian family—and 
a slave-owning family ruined by the abolition of slavery 
in the British colonies; and although I know perfectly 
well that I was altogether wrong in what I wrote politi- 
cally concerning ‘ America in the Midst of War,’ my heart 
is still in the South, with her gallant sons and her beauti- 
ful daughters ; and the song of ‘ Maryland, my Maryland’ 
yet stirs that heart like a drum, and will not so cease to 
stir it, I hope, until it ceases to beat for good and all.”’ 


THE many who'have enjoyed the brilliant work of De 
Amicis in the various translations issued by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, will need no recommendation to read this 
latest book, ‘‘ Military Life in Italy.’’ ‘‘ Latest ’’ applies, 
however, only to the order of issue, its composition 
having preceded that of the travels. It is the record of 
the author’s own military experience, lived through in his 
early manhood; but the same quick observation and 
humor, keen insight and sympathy are as noticeable here 
as in the later work. There are many strongly dramatic 
situations, the sketch entitled ‘‘ Carmela” being not only 
dramatic, but full of pathos, the story being told with a 
simplicity that distinguishes De Amicis, who instinctively 
avoids the melodramatic element a Frenchman would have 
been likely to infuse. In the preface De Amicis gives the 
motive of the volume, in speaking of one of the sketches 
it includes: ‘‘ A workingman said: ‘ When I had finished 
reading it, I would have gladly pressed the hand of the 
first soldier whom I happened to meet.’ A soldier said: 
‘It is a story full of consolation, which inspires a man 
with good-will for his duties.’ Let the one wish well to 
the soldier and the other be a soldier from the heart. 
Should I succeed in obtaining these two results in any of 
my readers, I should feel well repaid for my pains, and 
my liveliest and most earnest desire would be fulfilled.” 
(12mo, pp. 440, $2.00). 


Miss Brappon’s school, which has ceased to mean all 
the objectionableness that the phrase implied fifteen years 
ago, and which now includes not only highly wrought in- 
cident but much real knowledge of life and a style much 
more finished than of old, has no more charming follower 
than the author of ‘‘ Phyllis,”’ ‘‘ Molly Bawn,”’ and sundry 
other society novels. That they are a little stagey and 
improbable, and that everybody’s doll is not only stuffed 
with sawdust but losing it as fast as possible must be taken 
for granted. Aside from this mournful tendency they are 


excellent pictures of some phases of English life, and in the 
present case, ‘‘ Portia, or ‘By Passions Rocked,’ ”’ the au- 
thor’s latest venture, shows considerable dramatic power. 
The scene is laid in an English country house. The hero, 
Fabian Blount, the nephew of the owner, lies under sus- 
picion, having been accused of forging his uncle’s name 
on a check five years before. Sir Christopher, the uncle, 
who cannot believe him guilty, has shielded him, and he 
has the unquestioning loyalty of a pretty sister whose 
complicated love-affairs are first amusing, then rather 
tragic, with a final return to the first lover, the only one 
she has really cared for, but whom she jilted, believing 
him indifferent to her. Portia is a half cousin, beautiful 
and cold outwardly, who believes Fabian guilty and who 
from pride crushes out her growing love for him. He in 
turn, when finally cleared, will not forget the doubt, and 
flings away his life in rescuing sailors from a wreck. 
Portia dies of a broken heart, and the two leave the 
world almost together. Morbid, pathetic, melodramatic, 
it is still in many points an unusually well-told story. 
Among the minor characters, Dicky Browne, though a 
little too much given to telling old stories, is yet very 
amusing. (12mo. pp. 299, $1.25. J.B. Lippincott & Co.). 


EBERs is more at home on Egyptian soil and in the time 
of the Pharaohs than in more modern scenes, and his 
latest novel, ‘‘Ein Wort,’’ which has been translated by 
Mrs. Mary J. Safford, under the title of ‘‘ A Word, Only 
a Word,”’ and recently issued in their excellent series of 
translations, by William 8. Gottsberger & Co., is in some 
points a failure. The historical interest is very perfectly 
preserved, and there is the sense of absolute accuracy in 
every detail that makes Ebers’ work so satisfactory and 
valuable. This alone is sufficient to make the book a de- 
sirable possession, and there is much picturesque and 
vigorous description of the life and manners of the time, 
which is that of the seventeenth century. The word is 
first given by a scholar and recluse, a Jew, under the ban, 
who has a Christian wife and whose child becomes in the 
end the wife of Ulrich, the boy who appears with her in 
the first chapter ; who is educated in part by the Jew, and 
receives the impression that the knowledge of ‘‘ one word”’ 
will give him success in life., ‘‘ Art’’ appears to him the 
only word holding power enough to sway a life, and he 
studies painting under a Spanish master, till disappointed 
in his own capacity in this direction, when he substitutes 
**power,’’ and becomes a Spanish suldier. At this point 
the book is extraordinarily vivid, and the campaign in 
the Netherlands is given almost with a Motley’s vigor. 
Wounded and left for dead after a battle he is found by 
Ruth and his father, the latter having previously refused 
to recognize a son who had given his allegiance to the 
Spaniards, and as he slowly recovers, owns that ‘‘love’’ is 
the only word that has power for both this world and the 
next. Ruth is a delicate and beautiful portrait, and the 
book fails only in making its characters really alive, too 
much of the feeling of puppets being about them all. 
(1 vol. 18mo, pp. 348, 75 cents). 
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lated by Mary Neal Sherwood. 
& Brothers, Philadelphia. 


EMERSON AS A POET. By Joel Benton. 
134, $1. M. L. Holbrook & Co., New York. 


LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE. By R. Bosworth Smith, M. A. 
Maps and Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 484—567, $5. 


THE FRIENDSHIPS OF MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. As Recorded in 
Letters from Her Literary Correspondents. Edited by the Rev. A. G. 
L’Estrange. 12mo, pp. 460, $2. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

How TO FEED THE BABY, TO MAKE IT HEALTHY AND HAPPY: 
With Health Hints. By U. E. Page, M.D. Third edition, revised and 
enlarged. Paper, 50 cts.; pp. 160; cloth, 75 ets. Fowler & Wells, 
New York. 


16mo, cloth, pp. 304, $1. T. B. Peterson 
With Portrait. 16mo, pp. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF ANIMALS IN MOTION, TAKEN BY PROFESSOR ABRIDGE’S INSTANTANEOUS PROCESS. 














1. The Mule.—The Animal which posed for this Series is of the breed known as ‘‘ The Paragrapher’s Extra,’’ and is capable of 
anything possible to an individual of his Species. 

















2. The Dog.—As complicated with two Accessory Boys. Misplaced Confidence and Rapid Motion. 
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8. The Boy—As he appears chopping Wood for his Mother. The Clock is included in this Series for Scientific Reasons, and 


not merely for the Picturesque Effect. 
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. Instances of Slow Motion. 


























Involuntary movement of a The Thomas Cat in motion, The Bov—office variety. 1—Going onan Cautious Motion. 
heavy body. with accessory causes. errand. 2—Going to a distant fire. Time, 2 A. M. 





